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Not so many years ago the American people 
suddenly waked up with the realization that they 
had lost something out of their lives. It was the 
ballade and the play-song, which from time 
immemorial had been part and parcel of their way 
of life. The play-song had for generations un- 
counted been the voice of the jollity and frolicsome- 


' ness of youth; the ballade, with its keynote of re- 


gret, disappointment, even the tragic, attuned to 
the more serious moods, gave solace and consola- 
tion to those who had passed their youth, or were 
bidding it goodbye. Forthwith there was hurrying 
and scurrying to recover, if may be, these jewels 
from the dust heaps of memory. But alas and 
alack! The awakening had come a generation too 
late. The golden bowl had been broken; the 
pitcher broken at the fountain. The searchers 
did, indeed, recover an immense heap of frag- 
ments. But who could call back the good life that 
was? 

It is one of the many keen regrets of my life that 
I myself had probably an unequaled opportunity 
of preserving a rare cycle of old English ballades 
but was aroused only after it was too late. About 
midway in the decade between 1870 and 1880, a 
boy of fifteen or sixteen years of age came from 
out the foothills of the valley in which I lived (the 
valley now known as Del Rio, Tennessee) to work 
onourfarm. It fell tomy lot—I was younger than 
he by five or six years—to spend most of my waking 


* Dr. Edmund Cody Burnett passed away in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on Jan. 10,1949. He reviewed the edited 
copy of the article here printed but did not see it in 
proof. 

Dr. Burnett was a charter member of the Agricul- 
tural History Society. He attended many of its Wash- 
ington meetings and contributed the following articles 
to Agricultural History: “The Continental Congress and 
Agricultural Supplies” (2: 111-128, July 1928); “Hog 
Raising and Hog Driving in the Region of the French 
Broad River” (20: 86-103, April 1946); “Shingle Mak- 
ing on the Lesser Waters of the Big Creek of the French 
Broad River” (20: 225-235, October 1946); “Big 
Creek’s Response to the Coming of the Railroad: ‘Old 
Buncumbe’ Promotes the Better Life in a Rural Com- 
munity” (21: 129-148, July 1947); “The Passing of the 
Old Rail Fence: A Farmer’s Lament” (22: 31-32, Jan- 
uary 1948) ; and the article here printed.— Editor. 
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THE HOG DRIVERS’ PLAY-SONG AND SOME OF ITS RELATIVES 


EDMUND CODY BURNETT* 


hours with this youth, John Burgin by name, 
through one spring and summer. From John’s 
first day on the farm I learned that he was fond of 
singing and that he had a good round resonant 
voice. Whatever he might be doing, whether plow- 
ing or hoeing, whether hauling rails or wood or 
forking manure, he sang almost incessantly. I 
think he even sang when chopping stovewood, 
though from my experience chopping requires an 
undivided lung power. As a matter of course, 
when hauling with our famous yoke of white oxen, 
Buck and Dick, or plowing with Old Bill, a stub- 
born cuss of a mule, John would need frequently to 
break a line of song in mid-air with commands 
pertinent to the occasion; then speedily he caught 
the broken line of the song where he had left it 
and went on as if nothing had happened. 

For one thing John had a repertoire of “‘pro- 
tracted meeting songs,”’ he called them, evangel- 
istic songs then much in vogue in our country. He 
was particularly fond of the songs of P. P. Bliss and 
told me that this great singer evangelist had lost 
his life in a railroad wreck a few years before at 
Ashtabula, Ohio. I had heard of the Ashtabula 
disaster, for a cousin of mine had been killed in 
that wreck. 

But John took to protracted meeting songs 
only in certain moods. What he had a genuine 
passion for was old English ballades, “song bal- 
lets,” he called them. I had not then heard of the 
famous collection of Francis James Child, but 
when, a good many years later, I made its acquain- 
tance, I was convinced that John held most of that 
collection—and many more—in his memory. 

Before the summer had ended John must have 
sung through his repertoire of ballades many times 
over; but in the early days, when he had sung one 
I had not heard before or which especially had 
caught my fancy, I would ask him, “John, where 
did you learn that song?” His reply was invari- 
ably: “I larnt hit from maw. D’ you know, she 
used to sing more songs nur anybody you ever 
hearn tell of, till she jined the church, and atter 
that she wouldn’t never sing none of ’em no more.” 

There was one particularly plaintive ballade 
that John was fond of singing—when he was in the 
mood for it—and I verily believe he could wring 
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tears out of a pineknot. It is no fantasy of mem- 
ory to say that, when that song, as John sang it, 
resounded through the valley, a hushed silence fell 
upon the crows hiding in the pine thicket back of 
the field. ‘Then, when he had finished, the cawing 
broke out with redoubled vigor, and the crows, 
with one accord, scampered across the valley to 
another hiding place they had on the farther side. 

I had an exceptionally retentive memory in those 
days, and I felt secure that both the song and the 
tune would abide in my memory forever. But 
alas! Though the tune has survived, only a snatch 
of the words remains. I have not found any trace 
of it in any collection of ballades; therefore I am 
persuaded that “maw” must have been both the 
author and composer. Here it is, my bequest to 
posterity: 


One moonshiny night, when the stars they give light, 
And me and young Johnny was a fixin’ to take a flight, 
Our waiting maid, a-standing by, so plainly to see, 
She ran to my mither and told apon me. 

My feyther conveyed me to a room all up high, 
Where no one could I see nor no one passed me by, 
Nor no one could I see nor no one passed me by, 

Nor no one could I see to hear my mournful cry. 


Years passed, and when I found myself trying to 
recover the songs I had once thought were so se- 
curely lodged in my memory I could remember only 
snatches of them here and there. I resolved to 
seek John out and try to stimulate him to a repeat 
performance. “Well,” he said meditatively, “I 
believe I did sing a lot in them days. But I haint 
sung a song in twenty year. Lawsy massey, man! 
I’ve got a wife an’ seven children, and if that wont 
take the music out’n a man I don’t know what 
will.” It was hopeless. His mother, the fountain 
from which John had drawn his inspiration, had 
passed on some years before; and John followed 
her not long afterward, still a young man. 

From one circumstance I infer that my father 
(though a minister and supposed to purge his mind 
of that sinful stuff) probably had a well-stored 
memory of ballades. (He died when I was not yet 
full grown.) That circumstance was that he was 
wont to take the four younger children on his 
knees before the fireside and sing to them his own 
version of Lord Lovell and Lady Nancy. I don’t 
doubt that he knew other ballades, but the rol- 
licking tune of Lord Lovell, as he sang it, appealed 
especially to him as a nursery rhyme. I have 
never found in print quite the version of the tale 


as he told it, and nowhere have I discovered his own 
variation of the tune, particularly in the last line. 


They buried Lady Nancy in the white churchyard; 
They buried Lord Lovell in the choir. 

And over her grave grew a sweet white rose, 

And over his grave a briar—riar, riar; 

And over his grave a briar. 


When he came to the last line he sang it with suc 
relish and gusto that the flock of infants on hi 
knees burst out laughing. 

Another circumstance lends support to my con. 
jecture. The late William H. Whitsitt, for many 


years president of the Southern Baptist Theological 


Seminary at Louisville, Kentucky, related, in the 
introduction to his popular lecture on Burns, how 
he was first drawn to the Scotch poet. My father 
was a classmate and also a roommate at Union 
University, then located in Murfreesboro, Tenn. 
essee. On one occasion, Dr. Whitsitt explained, 
this roommate of his regaled him with a recital oj 
Tam O'Shanter. Dr. Whitsitt declared that before 
the recital had ended he was rolling on the floor 
convulsed with laughter. My father’s maternal 
ancestry was Scotch, and I know from other 
sources that Burns was a favorite in the family, 
scarcely short of the Bible. 

If I have been lamenting my sin of failure to take 
opportunity by the forelock, it behooves me at long 
last to do deeds meet for repentance. At one of the 
earlier meetings of the Agricultural History Society 
I announced a purpose to write, as best I could, the 
story of hog driving in East Tennessee; but again I 
let opportunities, one after another slip by, waving 
its forelock at me, until all the old hog drovers I 
knew had passed on—except one, J. W. D. Stokely, 
the intimate friend, from whom I drew the greater 
part of the details of the story. Fortunately he 
survived until he had read, with immense gratifica- 
tion, the record to which he had so largely con- 
tributed.!' Then he too passed, at the ripe age of 
nearly eighty-two years. 

A recognition that the play and the song here 
considered were an essential, if also a secondary, 
feature of the history of hog driving set me about 
an effort to recover from old timers the verses lost 
in my memory as well as the mode of the play. 
The tune, as I had heard it sung time and time 
over again, I perfectly remembered. It was not 


1 Edmund Cody Burnett, “Hog Raising and Hog 
Driving in the Region of the French Broad River,” 
Agricultural History, 20: 86-103 (April 1946). 
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until I had recovered the song as sung in our com- 
munity of hog raisers and hog drovers and hog 
drivers that I learned that a good many other 
people were pursuing the same end, so far as the 
play-song was concerned, as well as many of its 
likes about to sink without trace. Versions of the 
song began to be printed, and presently the 
Library of Congress was assembling recorded ver- 
sions of the song as remembered by old timers 
wherever they could be found. 

Incidentally, the recorders have failed for the 
most part to record the geographic wanderings of 
the singers. Very few of the recordings were made 
in eastern Tennessee and western North Carolina, 
the region par excellence of hog driving; they have 
largely been derived from Mississippi, Texas, 
Arkansas, and Oklahoma, without indication of 
where the singer froliced in his or her youth. 
There was a great migration from East Tennessee 
to Texas in the years following the Civil War, when 
hog driving was at its height, some to Arkansas, 
but the Mississippi instances can not so easily be 
accounted for. 

I was just past five (or may be it was six) years 
old when I first heard the song at a party at our 


house. Though my father was a minister he had 
none of the inhibitions respecting youthful frolic 
such as dominated most ministers of that time. 
He rarely joined in the game, but often he made 
some contribution of his own to the fun. On this 
particular occasion, I well remember, when there 
seemed to be a lull in the gaiety, he told a story of 
a boy who suddenly burst into a neighbor’s house 
out of breath and exclaimed: “Mr. Jones, Pap 
sent me down to borry a chop axe, to saw some 
boards, to make a chicken coop, to put our dog in. 
He runs off all the neighbors’ cows, so that we can’t 
git a drap of milk to put in our coffee.” 

Briefly, the method of playing the game was to 
have a boy and girl, representing the tavern keeper 
and his daughter, sitting side by side, whilst the 
players, matched promiscuously, marched round 
and round the tavern keeper and his daughter, 
singing: 


Hog drivers, hog drivers, hog drivers are we, 
A-courting your daughter so fair and so free. 
Can we get lodging, here, oh here? 

Can we get lodging here? 
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The tavern keeper responded : 


I have a fair daughter who sits by my side, 
But no hog driver can get her for a bride. 
You can’t get lodging here, oh here; 
You can’t get lodging here. 


The hog drivers plunged forward again in their 
march, answering angrily: 


Fair is your daughter, but ugly yourself; 

We'll travel on farther and seek better wealth. 
We don’t want lodging here, oh here; 

We don’t want lodging here. 


The daugher whispered to her father; he held up 
his hand, stopped the march, and apologetically 
responded : 


This is my daughter, the pride of my life; 
And [Johnny Smith] can get her for a wife. 
He can get lodging here, oh here; 

He can get lodging here. 


As we sang the song there was only one variation 
of consequence. The first two lines, depending on 
who was leading the singing, were often varied to: 


Hog drivers, hog drivers, hog drivers we air, 
A-courting your daughter so free and so fair. 


The great majority of the versions, recordings or 
otherwise, follow this reading, except the second 
line ends in “rare” and “fair.””’ The majority of 
the versions also use “hog drovers,” instead of 
“hog drivers,” pointing to the owner, the manage- 
ment, rather than to the hired man who simply 
drove his allotted bunch of hogs. 

The widest variations are in the particularity of 
the snub to the tavern keeper. One such went: 
“Don’t care for your daugher, much less for your- 
self. We’ll travel on apiece farther and better our- 
selves.” Or: “I’ll bet you five dollars we better 
ourselves.” One of the earlier forms was: “A fig 
for your daughter, a fig for yourself.” This was 
the opportunity for any genius to offer a bigger and 
better snub than ever before. 

There is little variation in the tavern keeper’s 
gracious response offering his daughter to Johnny 
Smith, except that in some versions he coupled the 
offer with a proviso: “By choosing another to sit 
by my side.” Or: “By bringing me a prettier one 
here, oh here; by bringing me a prettier one here.” 
Thereupon the erstwhile companion of Johnny 
Smith, whose place had now been taken by the 
tavern keeper’s daughter took the seat beside the 


tavern keeper. She was expected to do this jn 
any case, whether invited or not. The process was 
kept up until all the players had been matched. 
Indeed it was the primary function of the play jn 
many gatherings to match the boys and girls for 
some other game. However, as our folks played 
the game, it was for the pure fun of the play itself. 
Outside of East Tennessee, perhaps, some extra 
stimulus may have been required to induce the 
adoption of the hog-driver’s play, but in East Ten- 
nessee it was a “natural.” East Tennesseeans 
took to it as a duck to water. 

Just when the play was introduced into the coun- 
try I have not been able to ascertain. Evidently 


the tune, with words adapted to different local | 


circumstances, was an early importation. And the 
same appears to have been true as the play-song 
spread beyond the region of hog driving. 

Some localities, even after the play-song had 
become accepted as a play particularly adapted to 
the hog-drover’s way of life, preferred the title 
Swine Herders. One version with this title was 
dug up, of all places, around Asheville, North Car- 
olina.? No western North Carolinian or East Ten- 
nesseean, to the manor born, would ever volun- 
tarily use the term “swine herders.” It must have 
been some Yankee school teacher of the missionary 
infestation of forty or fifty years ago who fastened 
“swine herders” on some unsuspecting community, 
just as they put grown boys and girls through the 
kindergarten process because they had had no 
prior training. 

Probably the earliest form known is the song of 
the Three Knights from Spain: 


Here come three knights all come from Spain, 
We have come to court your daughter Jane. 


The mother responded: 


Turn back, turn back, ye Spanish knights, 
And rub your spurs till they are bright. 
Our daughter Jane, she is too young, 

She has not learned the Spanish tongue.* 


There is yet to develop the flippant retort from 
the tavern keeper that “no hog driver can get her 


2 William Wells Newell, Games and Songs of Ameri- 
can Children (New York and London, 1903), 232-234. 
See also Benjamin Albert Botkin, The American Play- 
Party Song, with a Collection of Oklahoma Texts and 
Tunes (Lincoln, Nebr., 1937), 205-209. 

% Alice B. Gomme, Old English Singing Games (New 
York, 1900), 43-45. 
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Hog Drivers 


i i = 
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for a bride.” Meanwhile in the development of 
the song before it invaded the American scene, a 
retort probably more than flippant had developed. 

One collection gives four versions of the earlier 
song which developed into the song called Hog 


| Drovers, the four being slight variations of each 


other :* 


Here come three sailors, three by three, 

To court your daughter, a fair laydee. 
Can we have a lodging here, here, here? 
Can we have a lodging here? 


The three sailors were rejected; then came three 
soldiers, who were likewise rejected; finally came 
three kings. The mother relented: 


Yes, here is my daughter, all safe and sound, 
And in her pocket a thousand pound, 

And on her finger a guinea-gold ring, 

And she’s quite fit to walk with the king. 


Presently the three kings returned with the 
daughter: 


Here is your daughter, safe and sound, 
And in her pocket no thousand pound, 
And on her finger no guinea-gold ring, 
She is not fit to walk with the king. 


The other versions vary mainly with the iden- 
tity of the suitors—tailors, bakers, tinkers, etc.— 
but always end with three kings. The anticlimax 
to the courtship evidently did not appeal to Ameri- 
can tastes. 

When the song was first adopted by play parties 
in America, it seems to have been sung to every 
variety of Old World characters who might come 
a-courting—-sailors, soldiers, tailors, tinkers, rich 
merchants, kings—but tended to find a suitor 
adapted to the mode of life in the particular com- 
munity. And, whatever the variation of suitor or 


* Alice B. Gomme, The Traditional Games of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland . . . (London, 1898), 2: 282- 
289, 


we get Iedging here? 


circumstance, almost invariably there is the in- 
quiry: 


Can we find lodging here, O here? 
Can we find lodging here? 


In the McDowell collection of Folk Dances in 
Tennessee, there is a nearly perfect version of the 
Hog Drivers song as sung in East Tennessee, under 
the title of the Five Tinkers. ® 

Strange to say, amongst the variations in some 
communities (it never invaded our community) 
was the practice of finishing out the hog-driver’s 
play with some verses borrowed from the play, 
Old Sister Phoebe. Some commentators speak of 
Sister Phoebe as sung to the tune of Hog Drivers. 
The tunes do blend into one another faciley, but 
the structure of Sister Phoebe is different, and it has 
a cycle of variations all its own. There are numer- 
ous versions of this play-song, some called simply 
Sister Phoebe, but most of them are entitled Old 
Sister Phoebe (for what reason she was called “old” 
does not appear). Apparently the most authentic 
version begins: 


Heigh-ho Sister Phoebe, how merry were we, 
The night we sat under the juniper tree; 
The juniper tree, heigh-ho. 


As sung in our neighborhood, however, “juniper 
tree’ was replaced with “June apple tree.” Our 
folks knew nothing about a juniper tree, so they 
pictured the couple sitting under a June apple 
tree, munching luscious June apples. It is related 
that “Preachers preached against ‘Sister Phoebe’ 
from the pulpit, and good people refused permis- 
sion for their daughters to play the game; though 
it was hard for anyone present to keep out of it 
wherever it was played. It seems that moral pres- 
sure did, however, stop it; for it was in the discard 


5 Lucien L. McDowell and Flora Lassiter McDowell, 
Folk Dances in Tennessee; Old Play Party Games of the 
Caney Fork Valley (Ann Arbor, Mich., Edwards Bros., 
1938), 8. 
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long before many other games of the old-time play 
party.” ® 

Just why the preachers should have stormed so 
loudly against Sister Phoebe is difficult for the 
present generation to conceive; maybe because it 
provided for a kiss (many another play did that), 
as instance the verse: 


Take this hat on your head, keep your head warm, 
And take a sweet kiss, it will do you not harm; 
But a great deal of good, I know, I know; 

But a great deal of good, I know. 


It may, however, have been because of the con- 
notations of such lines as these in some versions: 


Oh, Brother Simon, how merry were we, 

That night we lay under Job Holland’s peach tree; 
Job Holland’s peach tree, heigh-ho. 

Job Holland ran out with his old rusty gun, 

And swore that he’d shoot us if we didn’t run. 
The way we scratched gravel, heigh-ho, heigh-ho; 
The way we scratched gravel, heigh-ho. 


Following the invitation to Johnny Smith or 
Bobby Jones to take the tavern keeper’s daughter 
and welcome—‘“If he will bring me another one 
here, oh here, If he will bring me another one here.” 
—there was a general response: 


Rise you up, Bobby, and choose you a wife, 
Make the best choice that you can for your life. 
So rise you up, Bobby, and go, oh, go. 

So rise you up, Bobby, and go. 


It was never my good fortune to see Sister Phoebe 
played at any time. There was good reason for it 
to be marked with taboo. Just before my play- 
consciousness dawned, there had been a great 
“‘churching” of the young people in our community 
for playing Sister Phoebe, which had sent shivers 
down the spines of the young people and set out- 
siders to tittering, even to guffawing. I was in 
time to hear from an interested observer on the 
back benches an authentic account of the whole 
affair. 

After all wars there is a rebound of youthful 
spirits, and our young people, after being pentup 
by the War Between the States, seem to have 
broken loose in an orgy of Sister Phoebe. It was 
none of the church’s business what nonmembers 
played, but all members were gently admonished 
that playing Sister Phoebe was considered a 


6 Ibid., 15. 
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sin, and they must come before the church, x. 
knowledge their sins, ask forgiveness of the chur} 
and be restored to full fellowship. A special se 
sion was set apart after the regular Sunday service 

The pastor invited all who had acknowledge. 
ments to make to occupy front seats—and th 
response was impressive. The pastor addresse 
the young man who sat at the end of the first bend 
on his right: “Brother John, you wish to mak 
acknowledgements to the church?” 
“What sin have you committed to which you wis 
to acknowledge to the church?” “T played Siste; 
Phoebe.” “Do you wish to ask the church’s for. 
giveness and to be restored to full fellowship?” 
“T do.” “Brethren and Sisters, you have heard 
Brother John’s acknowledgements. What is your 
pleasure?” “I move he be forgiven and restored 
to full fellowship.” ‘I second the motion.” “You 
have heard the motion that Brother John be for. 
given and restored to full fellowship in the church; 
All in favor of the motion say, aye.’’ A few scat! 
tered male voices said, “aye.’”’ Women did noj 
vote in the church. “Opposed, mo.” There we 
no noes. ‘Brother John is restored to full fellow 


ship in the church.” 

In our church the males invariably sat on 
left side of the church (the preacher’s right), the 
females as invariably on the right side of th 
church. The preacher next addressed himself to 
the girl who sat on the end seat at the left of th 
aisle. “Sister Lizzie, you have come to make you 
acknowledgements to the church and ask to bk 
forgiven and restored to full fellowship?” It was 
an exact repetition of the proceedings pertaining 
to Brother John. She acknowledged that she had 
played Sister Phoebe and was duly restored to ful 
fellowship in the church. So it went down one 
line and down the other, till the twenty-five a 
thirty young people, who one after another con- 
fessed to playing Sister Phoebe had been restored te 
full fellowship. 

Even in my day there was memory of gnawing 
hunger before the trial was over, but according to 
my informant, men, women, and children stuck it 
out until the last little Jimmie and little Jane hac 
confessed to playing Sister Phoebe and had duly by 
vote of the church been restored to full fellowship 
therein. 

My informant, by the way, was a Confereratt 
soldier who had been absent (actually a prisoner 0 
war in Camp Chase and Fort Delaware) and there: 
fore was not personally concerned. He was ac 
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cordingly young enough to take a completely sym- 
pathetic view with the young culprits and was 
fond of reciting the whole episode with dramatic 
glee. That churching stuck in the memory of the 
community for years afterward, like cockleburs to 


woolen breeches. Sister Phoebe was never played 


again. 

Even when hog driving was at its height, even 
when thousands of hogs were ferried over the river 
in full sight of our schoolhouse and driven up the 
river toward the South Carolina slaughter pens, I 
am inclined to think that the hog-drivers play-song 
did not have priority over another song in our re- 
pertoire of play-party games. This was known as 


The Shores of Tennessee. The play, with varia- 
tions, had a wide acceptance, but nowhere else, I 
am persuaded, was it played with such fervor as 
along the shores of the great river which gave the 
State its name. Just how it came to be marked 
with the line, “And march along the shores of the 
Old Tennessee,” has been lost to history. The 
game had appeal because it was patterned after the 
old square dance, and it had a good smacking kiss at 
the climax. Two lines, boys on one side, faced 
each other. From one end a boy and a girl broke 
loose, marching down the outside of the lines 


singing: 


I’ll weep and I'll mourn, and great will be my cry; 
I’ve lost my true love, and surely I shall die. 


Just then they spied each other at the other end of 
the line, whereupon in unison the two exclaimed: 


Oh yonder she [he] comes; Oh howdy, howdy do; 
And how have you been since I parted from you? 
And now for a kiss, and I know we shall agree, 

And march along the shores of the Old Tennessee. 


It was resoundingly patriotic, and that was why, I 
am persuaded, that parents were loath to object to 
the kissing climax, as they did in other plays. 

The last season of frolic in which I personally 
participated some genius of our tribe found a de- 
vice for circumventing the church prohibition 
against dancing. He (or she) introduced amongst 
us a most admirable substitute for square dancing, 
which was named Wild Irishman. Few of us had 
ever danced, even so much as the Old Virginia Reel, 
and it did not occur to us that we were on forbid- 
den ground. Till one night a pillar of the church 
visited our frolic. He sat observant through one 
round, then as he got up to go, he remarked to me, 
with a twinkle in his eyes (he was adear old uncle of 
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mine): “It would just as well be called the Old Vir- 
ginia Reel as Wild Irishman.” It was in the late 
eighties that the Wild Irishman had its flourishing 
career. Hog driving, as a business, had come to 
an end a few years before, and with that end also 
came an end to the play-song Hog Drivers. In- 
deed, the era of the play-party was over. 

It is true that the great majority of the play- 
songs originated among our ancestors of England, 
Scotland, and Ireland (I know nothing about the 
play-songs prevailing amongst other elements of 
our population) and were adapted to the life of the 
community to which they were imported; but there 
was another series of plays largely built around 
native experiences. Usually there was a play built 
of the experiences of each of our wars. There was, 
for instance, the play recalling the War of 1812, 
which began: 


I have my knapsack on my back, 
My gun upon my shoulder; 

I’m going down to New Orleans 
To be a gallant soldier!” 


The Mexican War was glorified in the play: 


We had a little fight in Mexico. 
If it wasn’t for the girls, 

The boys wouldn’t go. 

Sing fol-de-rol, sing fol-de-ray.* 


Another verse, reminiscent of war, but which one 
is not quite certain, reads: 


The war now is over, 

And peace upon the land; 
Now can’t you give us joy by 
The raising of your hand?® 


The parodies the Yankees made on Dixie were 
not so much play-songs as taunts. It was defi- 
nitely a taunt that my father encountered, when, 
fresh from the hot Rebel ground of southeastern 
Alabama, he visited his plantation in East Ten- 
nessee, at the moment when Tennessee was lining 


7 [bid., 18. 

8 Cf. John A. Lomax and Alan Lomax, Our Singing 
Country ... (New York, 1941), 66-67; and Botkin, The 
American Play-Party Song, 233. This play, according 
to a relative, Mrs. Henrietta Burnett Marlar, was im- 
ported by her into our community from Texas. 

9In McDowell, Folk Dances in Tennessee, 56, this 
verse is attached to the song entitled Yonder She Comes, 
and quoted under The Shores of Tennessee. 
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up with the Confederacy. Someone had parodied 
or metamorphosed Dixie into “a sprightly aboli- 
tion ode,” which Brownlow’s Knoxville Whig had 
published, and what better to greet this Rebel than 
Dixie turned wrong-side-outwards? A group of 
Union sympathizers, calling themselves the “Home 
Guard,” chanted it in his ears. The refrain was: 
“T’m glad I’m in the Union.” Somewhere in the 
“Middle Division” of the State about the same 
time another parody of Dixie had been turned out 
unmistakably by red-hot Rebels: 


If you’ll go with me to tlie Devil’s den, 
I'll show you the bones of Lincoln’s men. 
Look away, look away! 


SAVING THE KERF: THE INTRODUCTION OF THE BAND SAW MILL 


RODNEY C. LOEHR 
Department of History, University of Minnesota 


The pioneer with his axe and wedges could hew 
timbers for his cabin walls, rough out puncheons 
for the floor, and split shakes for the roof, but such 
methods ordinarily did not produce articles of com- 
merce.! Even in colonial times commercial lumber- 
men usually depended upon a saw to break a log 
into boards, planks, or timbers. In spite of its 
primitive methods pitsawing produced smooth sur- 
faces, but every cut of the saw came from straining 
human muscles. The human labor necessary to saw 
out a board was greatly reduced by the sash or 
frame saw which appeared in early colonial times 
and remained in use until the middle of the nine- 
teenth century. This saw consisted of a single blade 
stretched in a rectangular frame which surrounded 
the log. Power was usually provided by a water 
wheel. The sash saw could be operated by an 
eight-year old boy, but it was slow and its thick 
blade left much kerf. Sometimes a half inch of the 
log was turned into sawdust for every board cut, 
but trees were plentiful and the amount of kerf 
was not important until later years when timber 
became more valuable.? 


1 This article was presented at the meeting of the 
Forest Products History Foundation with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Historical Association at Madison, Wis., 
on Apr. 16, 1949. It is a summary of a research project 
of the Forest Products History Foundation at the 
Minnesota Historical Society. 

? Fred H. Gilman, “History of the Development of 


From Lincoln’s land, 
Away down South in Dixie." 


At the time my father said that as yet his ow, 
family had not split asunder on the issues of th 
war. But he had not long to wait. Families gj 
vided asunder like chestnut burs; and the fing 
proof of it was the neighborhood school into whid 
I was thrust soon after the fighting war was over- 
a school composed mainly of cousins of differen: 
degrees, about half of them double first-cousins~ 
and we youngsters began to fight the war all ove 
again. But as I remember it, it was the mos 
amicable bunch that ever fought a war. 


10 T have given additional data on these two songs in 
the Georgia Historical Quarterly, 21: 194 (June 1937). 


The early standard was speed, not economy o/ 
raw material. By placing two or more blades in 
frame a gang saw was formed, and the cut wa 
greatly increased. This innovation seems to have 
appeared in Maine in the 1840s. About the same 
time the muley saw, a purely American invention, 
was developed. The name seems to have been de. 
rived from the German Miihlsdge or mill saw. The 
muley saw had no wooden frame attached to its 
blades; it was guided by crossheads fastened to 
the ends. It was much faster than the old sash saw, 
and some lumbermen believed that it cut truer 
dimensions. Although the muley saw was soon 
superseded by the circular saw, it was used widely 
in the Michigan pineries, where its portability 
made it useful for forest sawing.* 

The sash and muley saws cut with an inter 
mittent, reciprocating motion. The first saw to use 
a continuous cutting edge was the circular saw. 
Although this saw seems to have been invented in 


Sawmill and Woodworking Machinery,” Mississippi 
Valley Lumberman (Minneapolis), 26(5):61 (Feb. |, 
1895); hereafter this article is cited: Gilman, “History.” 
See also J. Richards, “Wood-Working Machinery,” 
Franklin Institute (Philadelphia), Journal, ser. 3, 59: 
396 (Jan.—June 1870). 

3 Gilman, “History,” 61; Robert Grimshaw, “Saws,” 
Franklin Institute, Journal, ser. 3, 79:36-38 (Jan.—June 
1880). 
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England about the time of the American Revolu- 
tion, it did not reach the United States until 1814. 
For the next three decades it was largely used to 
cut veneers or to saw up cants that had been pre- 
pared by sash or muley saws. The merit of the 
circular saw was its speed-—seven to ten thousand 
feet a minute. However, these velocities created 
heat. At high speeds the saw expanded and wob- 
bled, and the sawyer found it difficult to follow 
true lines. Moreover, the saw could not cut logs 
larger than half of its diameter, and the size of the 
saw was limited. In order to cut large logs two or 
three saws were employed, one above the other. 
The thickness of the saw turned nearly half an 
inch of log into kerf for every board cut.® 

By the middle of the nineteenth century sawyers 
in the hardwoods industry were seeking a saw 
which would reduce the amount of valuable wood 
going into kerf, but which would also cut at high 
speeds. The problem was especially acute among 
hardwood manufacturers whose products were 
small items, such as chair legs, wagon felloes, and 
coffin lids. The circular saw whose bite averaged 
five-sixteenths of an inch would turn 312 feet into 
sawdust for every thousand feet of inch boards. If 
the saw could be reduced to one-twelfth of an inch, 
which was the thickness of the early band saws, 
only 83 feet would be lost in sawdust. The solution 
to the problem was the introduction of the band 
saw, a thin, continuous ribbon of steel running over 
two wheels. 

The origin of the band saw is obscure. Band saws 
may have been used in France before William New- 
berry of London was granted a British patent in 
1808. Newberry’s invention contained the prin- 
ciples of the modern band mill, but it lay dormant 
for over half a century. Some small band saws were 
used as scroll saws, but the application of the band 
saw to log cutting had to await technical develop- 
ments.® In the 1840s a Frenchman, Périn, solved 


* British Patent No. 1,152 to Samuel Miller, Aug. 5» 
1777; Gilman, “History,” 60. 

* J. Richards, “Wood-Working Machinery,” Frank- 
lin Institute, Journal, ser. 3, 59:398-400 (Jan.—June 
1870); Robert Grimshaw, “Saws,” ibid., ser. 3, 79:228- 
236 (Jan.—June 1880); Henry Disston & Sons, The Saw 
in History (ed. 3, Philadelphia, 1916), 14-15, 3446; 
Gilman, “History,” 61. 

* Gilman, “History,” 60; Oldham, New York, Saw 
Works, The Oldham History of Saws (New York, 1918), 
40; “The Endless or Band Sawing Machine,” Franklin 
Institute, Journal, ser. 3, 59:6-11 (Jan.-June 1870); 
“Band Re-Sawing Machines,” ibid., ser. 3, 60:2 (July- 
Dec. 1870); The Saw in History, 15. 
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the problem of making a smooth, strong joint or 
“braze” in a steel band. But there were still ob- 
stacles to be overcome by the metallurgist. Steel 
had to be made that could stand the strain of bend- 
ing and straightening thousands of times daily as 
the saw passed over the wheels. At the same time 
this steel had to be tough enough to resist the 
lateraj strain of feed, the torsional strain of length, 
and various incidental strains from the vibration 
of the mill. Metal that would bear up under such 
punishment without crystallizing and cracking was 
not developed for many years.’ 

The pioneer in introducing and developing the 
band mill for sawing logs in the United States was 
Jacob R. Hoffman. After the close of the Civil 
War Hoffman, who had a lumber business in the 
vicinity of Charleston, West Virginia, went to 
Indiana with his two brothers, A. E. and William 
H. Hoffman. In 1868 at Fort Wayne the Hoffman 
Brothers Company began to manufacture “Sawed 
Chair Stuff, Wagon Felloes and Gearing, and all 
kinds of Scroll Work” and to deal in black walnut 
lumber.’ 

Sometime in 1868 Jacob R. Hoffman, the eldest 
brother, began to experiment with the idea of using 
a band saw for cutting hardwood logs. His greatest 
difficulty was in getting a properly brazed saw of 
the desired length in the Middle West.* But on 
February 20, 1869 a trial was made, and W. H. 
Hoffman reported: “Jake sawed a board this 
morning with the Big Saw. It wasn’t hardly ready, 
not being lined up yet; so he can’t tell much about 
it; but J think the Engine is too small, & that the 
strained guide will come off.’’! 

The search for a big saw turned to New York 


7 J. Richards, ““Wood-Working Machinery,” Franklin 
Institute, Journal, ser. 3, 60:174-176 (July-Dec. 1870); 
“Band Re-Sawing Machine,” ibid., 1-5; The Oldham 
History of Saws, 7-8, 13, 20, 55; The Saw in History, 
16-17. 

8 Letters from James J. Kline, secretary-treasurer, 
Hoffman Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to the author, 
Jan. 27, Feb. 8, 1949; card of J. R. Hoffman & Bros. 

This company began business at Warsaw, Ind., but 
soon moved to Fort Wayne, Ind. The name used by the 
company was changed slightly from time to time. All 
letters and business records cited in this article are in 
the Hoffman Papers, permanently filed in Fort Wayne. 

®Ohlen & Samman, Columbus, Ohio, Oct. 9, 1868, 
and E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., Nov. 6, 
1868, to J. R. Hoffman & Co. 

10 W. H. Hoffman to E. H. Hoffman, Feb. 20, 1869. 
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City where George Gueutal, an agent for French 
band saws, agreed to furnish a saw 24 feet long by 
splicing a 2-foot piece to his longest saw." But even 
this saw was not long enough. Hoffman found that 
he needed a saw at least 40 feet long. Steel had to 
be rolled specially for such big saws. One custom- 
made American saw had a crack in it and was 3} 
feet longer than ordered." 

Hoffman tried to keep his activities secret until 
he could secure a patent, but information somehow 
reached the ears of Toledo sawmill manufacturers 
who inquired about prices and royalties a month 
before the patent was confirmed." The patent, 
dated July 6, 1869, described an “Improvement 
in Sawmills.” It did not cover the band saw, 
wheels, or mill, but only a saw guide which kept 
the saw in a proper cutting position as it passed 
through large timber.'* Three later patents dealt 
with a method for regulating the speed of the log 
carriage, with an adjustment for the upper saw 
pulley, and with a means for giving the saw greater 
tension so that it would be less apt to “dodge” in 
going through a log.” 

The principle of the band saw was simple: an 
endless band of steel passed over two wheels. The 
application of the principle, however, depended 
upon the solution of a complex of technical diffi- 
culties. Nearly two decades were to pass in the 
solution of these problems before the band mill 
could become a practical reality. Some improve- 
ments had to await developments in other 
industries. 

At first Hoffman did not envision manufacturing 
band mills for general sale. He owned a hardwood 
lumber concern, not an iron foundry. He had built 
an experimental band mill for his own use. Never- 
theless, there was a demand for his mills. In the 
latter part of 1869 he agreed to put upa band millat 


1G, Gueutal to J. R. Hoffman & Bros., Apr. 23, 
June 15, 1869. 

12 G. Gueutal, Aug. 26, 1869, and American Saw Co., 
July 12, July 16, Sept. 16, and Oct. 21, 1869, to J. R. 
Hoffman & Bros. 

13 W. H. Hoffman to J. R. Hoffman, Apr. 30, 1869; 
Hoffman letter, undated but probably June 1869. 

4U. S. Patent Office, Letters Patent No. 92,191, 
July 6, 1869, “Improvements in Sawmills.” 

168U. S. Patent Office, Patent No. 97,640, Dec. 7, 
1869, “Improvements in Sawmills”; U. S. Patent Office, 
Patent No. 110,236, Dec. 20, 1870, ‘Improvements in 
Sawmills”; U. S. Patent Office, Patent No. 192,917, 
July 10, 1877, “Improvements in Sawmills.” 


Columbus, Kentucky, for $2,000 cash."* The mij 
seems to have been satisfactory, except for the 
poor quality of the American saws furnished with 
it. One new American saw was reported to contain 
over one hundred and fifty cracks, and it was 
necessary to weld these saws one to three times q 
day.” Saws continued to give trouble until high. 
quality French saws were imported. 

Interest in the new mill spread. By 1872 inquiries 
had been received from many points in the Middle 
West and from as far away as Virginia and New 
Hampshire.'* A few years later inquiries came from 
California, Alabama, and even the Fiji Islands," 
Interest in the mill was not confined to hardwood 
manufacturers; men cutting pine, spruce, hem- 
lock, cypress, and redwood also wanted to know 
about the possibilities of the band saw. The dis- 
covery of this demand led the Hoffman brothers 
to seek orders for their band mill. By 1873 they 
considered themselves to be “Manufacturers of 
Black Walnut Lumber and Chair Stuff, [and] 
Band Saw Mills.”?° Lumbering was still their 
main concern, however, and the manufacture and 
sale of sawmills was an incidental activity to be 
followed as the occasion arose. 

A gap in the Hoffman Company papers, 1877- 
1884, makes it impossible to follow the affairs of 
the Hoffman band mill through these formative 
years. Fortunately, from other sources it is possi- 
ble to reconstruct or surmise some of the develop- 
ments in band mills. Other band mills appeared 
on the market, and competition brought improve- 
ments and a lowered price. Sinker and Davis, an 
old Indianapolis sawmill concern, brought out a 
band mill with an upright supporting column, 
which in later models was made of wrought iron.” 


16 George D. Emery, Columbus, Ky., to J. R. Hof- 
man & Bros., Nov. 15, 1869. 

[bid., May 25, 1870. 

'8 The following letters to J. R. Hoffman & Bros: 
E. Baterman, Howardsville, Va., Jan. 23, 1872; Jacob 
Fisher, Richland, Wis., Jan. 29, 1872; C. D. Wilson, 
Van Buren, Ohio, Feb. 11, 1872; L. A. Heather, Lock- 
town, N. J., Mar. 1, 1872; J. M. Burns, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
Apr. 23, 1872; Perry Watkins & Co., Cherry Camp, 
W. Va., Aug. 9, 1872; B. E. Partihurst, Whitefield, N. 
H., Aug. 27, 1872; and Silas Bates, Somerset Mills, 
Md., Dec. 12, 1872. 

'® The following letters to J. R. Hoffman & Bros.: 
West Coast Furniture Co., San Francisco, June 29, 
1875; L. F. Irwin, Mobile, Ala., Mar. 31, 1875; John 
Reunir, Fiji Islands, Mar. 31, 1875. 

20 Letterhead used in 1873. 

1 Gilman, “History,” 63. 
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This column marks the principal difference be- 
tween the original band mill and modern types. 
In the early mills the upper wheel had been hung 
on a horizontal beam, which had usually been 
stiffened by a wooden post. The substitution of 
a wrought iron column was the first big improve- 
ment in the construction of band mills. 

Among the advances made during these early 
years was a method for keeping the saw in its 
proper place on the wheels. At first rollers had 
been placed behind the saw, but J. R. Hoffman 
devised a way of adjusting the upper wheel. Other 


improvements related to devices for maintaining 


the tension of the cutting side of the saw and for 
preventing overrunning by the upper wheel.” 

In 1885 the Hoffman Company decided to push 
the sale of its band mill. In previous years the 
company had erected about a hundred mills but 
had paid more attention to operating eight or ten 
of its own mills than to sales. Little advertising 
had been carried. Now, it was proposed to push 
the new No. 3 mill, which sold for $1,800 with a 
log carriage or for $1,400 without the carriage. 
The rated capacity of these mills was 25,000 board 
feet of poplar in 10 hours. Actually, the mills 
could cut much more in the hands of a skilled and 
careful operator. 

Selling band mills called for a different set of 
skills than those needed to invent, manufacture, 
or operate one. The Hoffman Company soon had 
to consider such matters as advertising, sales 
organization, credit, installation, customer educa- 
tion, complaints, training workmen, repairs and 
parts, and the wiles and practices of competitors. 

Advertising involved more than writing copy 
and selecting a medium. Engravers had to be 
goaded into preparing cuts that would show to 
advantage certain features of the band mill. Lauda- 
tory puffs needed to be checked for reasonable 
accuracy, and orders placed for extra copies of 
magazines containing advertisements.?4 The im- 
portunities of publishers had to be countered. 
“By publishing these articles,” Hoffman wrote 
to one editor, “you place us under such obligations 


® Copy of letter from F. E. Hoffman to Helmuth Bay, 
Museum of Science and Industry, Jan. 14, 1932. 

*8 J. R. Hoffman & Co. letters of Feb. 2, 1885 to G. E. 
Levings & Bros., Olmstead, Ill.; W. H. Jennings, 
Wilkesbarre, Pa.; and J. R. Force, Rochester, N. Y. 

* J. R. Hoffman & Co., Nov. 23, and Nov. 28, 1885, 


to the Northwestern Lumberman, Chicago. 
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we fear we shall be compelled to give you an ad 
sometime in the future.”’5 

Salesmen were hired, and commissions on sales 
offered to agencies. The salesmen had to be kept 
on a tight rein. They needed to be rowelled oc- 
casionally, so as to be constantly alert for orders. 
“Now ... oil your tongue, and put on your sweet- 
est smile,” P. G. Ayers was told, “and see if you 
can’t sell a couple of mills to some of those fellows 
who hang around and seem so well pleased with 
band saw mills, and are ‘almost persuaded’, but 
don’t contract for one.’’® At the same time sales- 
men had to be cautioned against wasting time on 
hopeless prospects. Salesmen also acted as their 
employer’s eyes and ears. They were expected to 
ferret out competitors’ prices and model changes 
and to meet nefarious rumors spread by them. 
Customers had to be judged, granted credit, and 
occasionally mollified. Mills must be set up, placed 
in operation, and repaired. Workmen had to be 
instructed. Above all, the salesman must constantly 
report on his activities.?7 

Since a cash transaction was unusual, the 
Hoffman Company had to accept other arrange- 
ments. Discounts were offered for cash, and allow- 
ances were made for trade-ins. Payment might even 
be taken in lumber. Usually the mills were sold on 
credit. There seems to have been no standard 
pattern; the amount and kind of credit granted 
depended upon circumstances. Sixty-day negoti- 
able notes were usually accepted without interest, 
although sometimes 6 percent interest was charged 
on unpaid balances. The accommodation offered 
depended largely upon the customer’s credit stand- 
ing and upon the needs of the Hoffman Company 
at the time of sale.*® 

If band mills were to be operated successfully, 


25 J. R. Hoffman & Co., Jan. 9, 1886, to the Saw Mill 
Gazette, New York City. 

26 J. R. Hoffman & Co. to P. G. Ayers, Apr. 22, 1885. 

27 See the various letters from J. R. Hoffman & Co. 
to its salesman, P. G. Ayers; for commissions to 
agencies, see the letter to Tobin & Brown, San Fran- 
cisco, Dec. 12, 1885, and the letter to W. J. Tucker, 
West Oakland, Calif., Dec. 14, 1885. 

% J. R. Hoffman & Co. to the following: Sherry & 
Briggs, Neenah, Wis., May 4, 1885; Henry Sherry, 
Neenah, Wis., Oct. 8, 1885; V. Brown, Cherubusco, 
Ind., Dec. 16, 1885; W. B. DePoy & Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind., Sept. 8, 1885; and the memorandums of agreement 
with Sherry & Briggs, Sherry, Wis., Jan. 26, 1885, 
Radford Bros., Oshkosh, Wis., Jan. 24, 1885, and J. J. 
Kennedy, Rib Lake, Wis., Jan. 29, 1885. 
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the buyers had to be taught how to use them. 
This meant pointing out the limitations, as well 
as the better qualities, of the mills. Directions were 
furnished with the mills, but new owners sometimes 
became enthusiastic and abused or experimented 
with the mills. “The only trouble we have ever 
had,” one customer was informed, “‘was when 
parties think they know better how to run the 
mill than we do and commence to experiment and 
lose sight of the instructions.’’?® Occasionally oper- 
ators found difficulties with parts and had to be 
told how to make repairs.*° The variety in logs, 
equipment, and operating conditions led to situa- 
tions in which puzzled operators sought advice. 
Could steam feed be used? Could yellow pine, hem- 
lock, or even bridge timbers be cut successfully? 
Could water power be utilized? Should a rosser 
be employed to remove the bark?*! Some of the 
questions could be answered easily, but in other 
instances the Hoffmans had no experience upon 
which to base a reply and could only offer sugges- 
tions. 

At first trained workmen were scarce. The 
Hoffman Company tried to find skilled sawyers 
for their customers. They also sent out men to 
train sawyers and sometimes even allowed novices 
to be sent to their own mill at Fort Wayne.*? 
Training periods were not long. “‘We prefer not to 
employ old sawyers with preconceived ideas and 
prejudices. They are apt to try experiments and 
loose sight of their instructions. We know of a 
number of young men who had only a few weeks 
instruction in our mills who are now running them 


297. R. Hoffman & Co. to the following: J. J. 
Kennedy, Rib Lake, Wis., Mar. 25, Aug. 11, 1885; 
Radford Bros., Oshkosh, Wis., Apr. 28, Aug. 5, Oct. 29, 
1885, Jan. 13, 1886; H. Taber & Son., Filer City, Wis., 
Dec. 4, 1885; W. S. Little, Evansville, Ind., Mar. 26, 
1885. 

30 J. R. Hoffman & Co. to the Upham Manufacturing 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., Aug. 27, 1885; and to C. A. 
Krauss & Sons, Cleveland, Ohio, Dec. 17, 1885. 

J. R. Hoffman & Co. to the following: J. J. 
Kennedy, Rib Lake, Wis., Feb. 26, 1885; H. Taber & 
Sons, Manistee, Mich., Feb. 26, 1885; Liebke & 
Schrage, St. Louis, Mo., Oct. 3, 1885; M. V. Loy, 
Montgomery Creek, Calif., Dec. 23, 1885; Alex Hodg- 
son, Dunbar, Ontario, Canada, Dec. 4, 1885; E. Drillin- 
ger, York, Pa., Dec. 4, 1885; Island Mill Co., Burling- 
ton, Iowa, Dec. 19, 1885. 

2 J. R. Hoffman & Co. to St. Croix Boom Co., Still- 
water, Minn., Mar. 28, 1885; and to M. J. Baily, South 
Bay City, Mich., Mar. 30. 1885. 


successfully.” Filers could also be taught in 
short time how to keep saws in repair. “Some of 
these filers are inclined to make it appear that it 
very difficult, and a great secret, whereas commor 
sense and a little practice is all that is required.” 
The provision or training of skilled workmen doe 
not appear to have been a particularly difficy) 
problem, although it was a constantly recurring 
one. 

In the middle of 1886 the Hoffman Company 
stopped producing band mills. Instead, the Bas 
Foundry and Machine Works of Fort Wayne wa 
permitted to manufacture and sell Hoffman milk 
on a royalty basis.** Since the Hoffman Company 
was primarily interested in the production oj 
fine lumber and veneers, it was reasonable for it 
to turn over the manufacture and sale of th 
machines to a firm specializing in metalwork, 
especially after the advent of the wrought-iron 
column. 

By this time the band saw mill had become e:- 
tablished. It could cut wider, and some said better, 
lumber than the circular saw, and it took les 
power.” Lumbermen were no longer anxious t¢ 
see how big a pile of sawdust they could make." 
They had begun to appreciate the folly of turning 
a considerable part of their wealth into sawdust, 
throwing it in the rivers, or burning it in the 
“hells.”*® Saving the kerf had become important, 
and the band mill’s greatest advantage was that 
it saved the kerf. 


% J. R. Hoffman & Co. to M. H. Welles, Wyalusing, 
Pa., June 3, 1885. 

4 Letter with advertising copy, Nov. 23, 1885, to the 
Northwestern Lumberman. 

% J. R. Hoffman & Co. to the following: Radford 
Bros., Oshkosh, Wis., Apr. 6, 1885; Henry Sherry, 
Neenah, Wis., May 14, 1885; A. H. Moore, Dubuque, 
Iowa, May 16, 1885; Sherry & Briggs, Sherry, Wis., 
May 20, 1885; P. G. Ayers, Oshkosh, Wis., June 30, 
1885. 

36 J. R. Hoffman & Co. to G. C. Myers, South Bay 
City, Mich., Mar. 16, 1885. 

7 J. R. Hoffman & Co. to the Upham Manufacturing 
Co., Marshfield, Wis., Apr. 8, 1885. 

3 Memorandum of agreement between J. R. Hoffman 
& Co. and John H. Bass, undated. 

3 Draft copy of a J. R. Hoffman & Co. letter dated 
Aug. 27, 1886, to be sent to former and prospective 
customers; James J. Kline, secretary-treasurer, Hof- 
man Bros. Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., to the author, Feb. 
8, 1949. 
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LAND FRAUDS AND ILLEGAL FENCING IN WESTERN NEBRASKA 


ARTHUR R. REYNOLDS 


Department of History, University of Minnesota 


In 1885, the Congress of the United States passed 
a fencing law which declared that the inclosure or 
fencing of public lands in any State or Territory 
by any person, association, or corporation not hav- 
ing title to the same was unlawful and thereby 
prohibited. The act provided that the United 
States district attorney should bring charges in 
either a United States district or circuit court 
against anyone illegally inclosing the public lands. 
If the court found the inclosure to be illegal, it 
was to order the owner to remove the fence within 
five days, and if he failed to do so, the court was 
to decree its summary destruction. The law also 
provided that the use of force, threats, or intimida- 
tion to prevent or obstruct any person from mak- 
ing homestead settlement on the public lands was 
illegal and that any person violating the provisions 
of the law would be guilty vf a misdemeanor and 
subject to a fine of not exceeding $1,000 and im- 
prisonment for not exceeding one year for each 
offense. The last section of the act provided that 
the President should take such measures as ap- 
peared necessary to remove or destroy any unlaw- 
ful inclosures.' 

When Theodore Roosevelt became President in 
1901, a large part of the public domain in the 
western part of Nebraska was being illegally fenced 
by the large cattle interests, and the homestead 
law had become practically a dead letter. The few 
filings which were made were the so-called “hobo 
filings,” or entries by tramps and other irresponsi- 
ble persons, to secure title to watering spots for 
large grazing companies. A major part of the graz- 
ing domain was illegally fenced by the cattlemen 
without any title or claim to the land whatsoever. 

In 1902 the Department of the Interior inau- 
gurated a policy of breaking up the practice of 
fraudulent filings and of forcing the removal of the 
illegal fences. The Secretary in his annual report 
stated that the Department was utilizing to the 
utmost the limited force at its command in an effort 
to destroy the fences and to reopen the lands to 
occupation by actual settlers. He said that great 
pressure was being brought to bear on the Depart- 


U.S. Statutes at Large, 23:321. 


ment to make it halt its vigorous campaign against 
the unlawful holders of the public domain?  [J¢# 

The practice had become so common that the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office sent a 
special agent to western Nebraska in the latter 
part of 1901 to investigate and report on the ad- 
ministration of the homestead law in that region. 
The agent’s report of January 2, 1902 was incor- 


‘porated in the annual report of the Commissioner 


for that year. The agent stated that the increase 
in hobo filings had become alarming in the past 
two years because many ranchmen were obtaining 
such filings to protect their fence lines. The ranch- 
ers secured title, by use of these fraudulent filings, 
to a thin strip of land surrounding the vast tract 
that they used for grazing purposes. Such in- 
closures were used to prevent anyone else from 
grazing their cattle within the inclosed area and 
to discourage bona fide homesteaders from fil- 
ing on those lands. The agent reported that no 
effort was made to comply with the home- 
stead law, except that the claimant usually 
erected a small shack and spent one night 
there every six months, so that he could state at 
the time of his final proof that he had not been 
absent from his claim more than six months at 
any one time. The report alsoreviewed the methods 
used by the cattlemen in case the final proof on 
the fraudulent claim was refused by the local land 
officials. The rancher would appeal to the Commis- 
sioner of the General Land Office and ultimately 
to the Secretary of the Interior, running the case 
along for several years, and all the while continuing 
to hold onto the range pending a final decision.* 
The Interior Department had launched a pro- 
gram of forcing the removal of the illegal fences, 
but the cattle interests in western Nebraska ig- 
nored the law and the order of Secretary Ethan 
Allen Hitchcock that all fences must be removed. 
The Alliance Times even publicly suggested that 


2 U.S. Department of the Interior, Report of the Sec- 
retary, 1902 (57 Congress, 2 session, House Document 5, 
serial 4457, Washington, 1902), 12-13. 

3U. S. General Land Office, Report of the Commis- 
sioner, 1902 (57 Congress, 2 session, House Document 5, 
serial 4457), 306-307. 
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the ranchers need not worry about the Secretary’s 
order. The paper stated that government officials 
always acted very slowly, and so it could be ex- 
pected that Congress would have enacted legisla- 
tion for the relief of the cattlemen by the time the 
officials got around to enforce the order.‘ 

The original order of the Secretary of the In- 
terior for the removal of the fences was made in 
April 1902, but the President granted an extension 
until July 1 and then a further extension until the 
opening of Congress in December. Another ex- 
tension was made for the time that Congress would 
be in session, as it was anticipated that the cattle 
owners would be able to get together on an accept- 
able leasing bill, obtain its passage, and thereby 
settle the fence question peacefully. However, the 
cattle interests made no sincere effort to reach an 
agreement on a leasing bill and only attempted to 
further delay the enforcing of the fence removal 
order. After Congress adjourned in March 1903, 
without passing a leasing law, the Interior Depart- 
ment determined to begin at once to enforce the 
fence law. Illegal fences existed in many of the 
other public-land States besides Nebraska, but 
they were most common within that State.5 

The Secretary of the Interior, backed by the 
President, ordered that proceedings be started 
against all cattlemen who were unlawfully inclos- 
ing public domain. He reported in 1904 that specific 
instruction had been given to all special agents to 
remove all unlawful fences and that material prog- 
ress was being made toward that end. He stated 
that the Department intended to keep the public 
lands open for home builders and that, where 
necessary, legal proceedings had been started 
against those who continued to violate the law.® 

In 1905 the Secretary emphasized that unlawful 
inclosures had been most numerous and extensive 
in the western part of Nebraska. He stated that 
the offenders were often prominent citizens who 
seemed to consider that they had an “implied 
license to fence public lands” and that the courts 
were reluctant to punish the guilty ones for an 
offense that was general. The Secretary also stated 
that the practice of fraudulent filings had become 
especially common since the passage of the Kinkaid 
Act of April 28, 1904. He said this increase was 


4 Alliance Times, Apr. 27, 1902, p. 7. 

5 Omaha Daily Bee, Mar. 14, 1903, p. 3. 

*U. S. Department of the Interior, Report of the 
Secretary, 1904 (58 Congress, 3 session, House Docu- 
ment 5, serial 4797), 20. 
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due to the fact that many of the cattlemen wer 
attempting to acquire title by means of fraudulent 
entries to all the land which they had formerly 
misused by fencing, since they realized that the 
Federal Government intended to force the removal 
of their illegal fences. The ranchers hired old go). 
diers, their widows, or any others who could be 
procured for a fee of from $5 to $150 to file on the 
lands that they had inclosed in an effort to defraud 
the Government of title to the same.” 

Here we see the transition from the custom of 
illegal fencing, which was being severely prosecuted 
by the Interior Department, to a policy of obtain. 
ing fraudulent filings on 640-acre tracts in order to 
secure title to the lands that formerly had beep 
illegally fenced. Under the 160-acre homestead jaw 
the process of securing enough dishonest filings to 
cover the vast empires that the cattlemen used for 
grazing purposes would have taken too long and 
would have been too expensive. The policy inaugu- 
rated by the Interior Department in 1903 of en- 
forcing the fence law, closely followed by the 
passage of the Kinkaid law of 1904, opened a new 
chapter in land activities in the western part of 
Nebraska. 

Many of the cattlemen did not believe that the 
Federal Government meant business when it or- 
dered the destruction of the fences and conse- 
quently were hailed into court and punished for 
maintaining unlawful inclosures. A few of the more 
clever but unprincipled ranchers saw in the pro- 
visions of the Kinkaid law, which became operative 
at the most opportune moment for them, an op- 
portunity to continue to defraud the Government 
of vast amounts of the public domain by securing 
fraudulent filings on 64C-acre homesteads. Such 
entries by old soldiers and others made it possible 
for the cattlemen to continue grazing their herds 
on thesame regionsas formerly and gave the ranch- 
ers the added advantage of removing those lands 
from entry by bona fide homesteaders. 


7U. S. Department of the Interior, Report of the 
Secretary, 1905 (59 Congress, 1 session, House Docw 
ment 5, serial 4958), 20-21. 

The Kinkaid Act of 1904, which applied in the north- 
western two-thirds of Nebraska, authorized an entry- 
man to enter up to 640 acres of land rather than the 
customary 160 acres. This extension in the size of the 
homestead unit was enacted due to the arid climate 
and the sandy soil of the region. See Arthur R. Rey- 
nolds, ‘‘The Kinkaid Act and Its Effects on Western 
Nebraska,” Agricultural History, 23:20-29 (January 
1949). 
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LAND FRAUDS AND ILLEGAL FENCING 


In 1905 the Secretary of the Interior reported 
that four special agents were busily engaged in 
collecting data in western Nebraska for the use of 
the United States district attorney in the prose- 
cution of those who were disobeying the land laws.* 
In May of that year the first prosecution for illegal 
fencing was brought by the Government against 
John H. and Herman Krause of the Alliance vicin- 
ity. The two brothers were charged with illegally 
fencing 4,500 acres of public land and with intimi- 
dating homesteaders.* The Alliance Times stated 
that the other stockmen, against whom indictments 
had been filed, were watching the case closely as 
they felt that a great deal hinged on its outcome. 
If the two men were convicted, it was expected 
that the other cases would be prosecuted to the 
limit; otherwise, the others would likely be 
dropped.’ The trial was held at Omaha in May and 
June of 1905, and the brothers were found guilty 
of “maintaining an inclosure and obstructing a free 
passage to certain public lands.” Judge W. H. 
Munger sentenced John H. Krause to pay a fine 
of $800 and to remain in the custody of the United 
States marshal for 24 hours, and Herman Krause 
to pay a fine of $500. The decision was appealed 
to the United States Circuit Court, but it affirmed 
the judgment of the Nebraska District Court." 

Following the conviction of the Krause brothers, 
the Interior Department, aided by the Department 
of Justice, pursued its policy of forcing the imme- 
diate removal of all illegal fences from western 
Nebraska with renewed energy. This was a tre- 
mendous job inasmuch as the cattlemen were 
unwilling to cooperate and in most cases had to be 
brought to trial before they would remove their 
fences. United States District Attorney Irving W. 
Baxter told the Omaha Daily Bee that the effect 
of the Krause convictions would be far reaching as 
the Department of Justice intended to prosecute 
ail cases to completion. He stated that special 
agents were in the cattle country hunting addi- 
tional evidence of illegal fencing and that the Gov- 
ernment intended to investigate in every section 
where illegal fences were reported to exist. Baxter 


8 U.S. Department of the Interior, Report of the Sec- 
retary, 1905, 21. 

* Omaha Daily Bee, June 10, 1905, p. 11. 

” Alliance Times, May 30, 1905, p. 6. 

"Omaha Daily Bee, June 10, 1905, p. 11, Feb. 7, 
1907, p. 5; Western Nebraska Observer (Kimball), May 
25, 1905, p. 1, June 8, 1905, p. 3; Alliance Times, June 
30, 1905, p. 1, July 7, 1905, p. 5, Sept. 29, 1905, p. 1, 
Oct. 3, 1905, p. 1, Aug. 24, 1906, p. 1. 
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said that he intended to start civil suits against all 
offenders at the next term of court. Criminal pro- 
ceedings would be started against any offenders 
deemed guilty of intimidating homesteaders, of 
having refused homesteaders access to public lands, 
or of restricting their rights in any way. He prom- 
ised that any cattlemen who showed a sincere 
intention of removing their fences would be given 
a reasonable time to do so but that the Government 
would not allow any dallying.” 

On June 27, 1905, the Alliance Times interviewed 
George C. Hunt, inspector of special agents of the 
General Land Office, who had been sent to Alliance 
from Washington to investigate the fencing situa- 
tion. Hunt stated flatly that ‘“‘every fence in this 
section of the country must come off government 
land.” He also said that no more delays or inter- 
missions would be granted and that the immediate 
prosecution of all offenders would be carried for- 
ward regardless of the expense. Hunt discussed the 
Krause convictions and stated that their cases were 
only the beginning, as the Government intended 
to force everyone to obey the law and thereby 
give to all persons equal access to public land." 

Bartlett Richards and William G. Comstock 
were two of the richest and most influential cattle 
barons in Nebraska.* Richards was president and 
Comstock vice president of the Nebraska Land 
and Feeding Company, and the two men were the 
largest landholders in the State. They owned the 
Spade, the Bar C, and the Overton ranches which 
together comprised over 500,000 acres in Cherry, 
Sheridan, and Box Butte counties. They were 
twice arraigned before Federal District Judge Mun- 
ger on charges growing out of their efforts to ille- 
gally control vast tracts of western Nebraska land. 

Their first trial, held at Omaha in November 
1905, stimulated intense interest in Nebraska as 
the defendants were rated as millionaires and were 
very well known throughout the West. They had 
been indicted in May for having illegally fenced 
212,000 acres of government land. They both 
pleaded guilty to two of the charges and asked for 
leniency as they were removing the fences. In 
entering the guilty plea, their attorney said: “It is 
their intention to comply with the law. They are 
removing the fences as rapidly as they can.’ 


22 Omaha Daily Bee, June 10, 1905, p. 11. 

18 Alliance Times, June 27, 1905, p. 1. 

1 Omaha World-Herald, Nov. 14, 1905, p. 1. 

5 Western Nebraska Observer, Dec. 27, 1906, p. 1. 

1% Omaha Daily Bee, Nov. 14, 1905, p. 1; Omaha 
World-Herald, Nov. 14, 1905, p. 1. 
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Judge Munger accepted their plea of guilty, fined 
each $300 and costs, and sentenced them to 6 hours 
in the custody of the United States marshal. How- 
ever, the marshal did not keep them in his own 
custody but rather turned them over to their 
counsel, who took them to the Omaha Club to 
spend the time." 

Secretary of the Interior Hitchcock severely con- 
demned the judge for the “utterly inadequate 
punishment” given to the two men, because, as he 
pointed out, the Department had picked out two 
of the biggest offenders with the intention of mak- 
ing an example of them as a warning to all lesser 
cattlemen who were unlawfully fencing the public 
domain. He stated that the Department, in spite 
of the discouraging outcome of the case, did not 
intend to cease its efforts to punish all who refused 
to remove their fences. Hitchcock said that if 
Richards and Comstock did not keep their promise 
to tear down their fences at once they would be 
indicted again and again until they learned that 
the land laws had to be obeyed."* 

In his annual report for 1905, Secretary Hitch- 
cock emphasized that the prescribed penalty for 
unlawful inclosure was a fine of not over $1,000 
and imprisonment for not over one year for each 
offense. He then pointed out that, after years of 
effort and the expenditure of several thousand 
dollars of public money, Richards and Comstock 
had been brought to trial and convicted of un- 
lawfully inclosing over a quarter million acres 
of public land, but they had only been fined 
$300 apiece and sentenced to remain in the custody 
of the United States marshal for a mere 6 hours.?* 

President Roosevelt also felt that there had 
been a gross error on the part of the court in making 
the punishment so light. He ordered the removal 
of District Attorney Baxter, as he felt that Baxter 
had not prosecuted the case against Richards 
and Comstock with sufficient vigor.2° The United 
States marshal, T. L. Matthews, was also re- 
moved by presidential order for his failure to 
carry out the court’s order that the two men re- 
main in his custody for 6 hours.” 


17 Omaha World-Herald, Nov. 14, 1905, p. 1. 

18 Omaha Daily Bee, Nov. 17, 1905, p. 1. 

19U. S. Department of the Interior, Report of the 
Secretary, 1905, 21. 

20 North Platte Telegraph, Jan. 4, 1906, p. 6; Alliance 
Times, Dec. 26, 1905, p. 4; Western Nebraska Observer, 
Jan. 4, 1906, p. 1. 

1 North Platte Telegraph, Dec. 28, 1905, p. 2; West- 
ern Nebraska Observer, Jan. 4, 1906, p. 1. 
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In 1906 the Secretary of the Interior reported 
that the Department was continuing to actively 
prosecute those guilty of unlawful inclosures of 
the public lands and stated that civil suits for 


illegal fencing had been instituted in Nebraskg 5 
embracing a total of over 1,250,000 acres, The S 


report listed 32 men and cattle companies againg 
whom decrees had already been secured affecting 
over 500,000 acres. Also listed were 63 men ang 
companies against whom indictments were pend. 
ing.?? 

Only civil suits were brought if the offenders 
had done nothing more than illegally inclose the 
land, and decrees were entered to destroy their 
fences. However, if a cattleman had in any way 
intimidated homesteaders or refused them access 
to public land, criminal proceedings were vigor. 
ously prosecuted against him. 

The passage of the Kink:id law in 1904 pro. 
vided the quick thinking but unscrupulous rancher 
with an illegal means of protecting his grazing 
land, which for a time appeared to be ideal. It 
is indeterminable in how many cases dummy 
entries were made that never came to the attention 
of the local land officials and consequently were 
accepted for final proof. The Department of the 
Interior, realizing that many fraudulent entries 
were being made, sent 27 special agents into the 
area in the fall of 1905 to study the records of 
the local land offices in order to secure detailed 
information relative to Kinkaid settlement and 
to uncover any irregularities.2* With the infor- 
mation so obtained at its disposal, the Department 
of Justice prosecuted during 1906 and 1907 a 
number of cases against those deemed guilty of 
attempting to defraud the Government of title 
to the public domain by means of dummy or ficti- 
tious entries and secured several convictions. Most 
notable were the Ware and Richards-Comstock 
cases which are reviewed herein. 

It should be emphasized that the men who se- 
cured the fraudulent entries were often well known 
and highly respected. This was certainly true in 
both the Ware and Richards-Comstock cases. 
The trials of these leading northwestern Nebraska 


“U.S. Department of the Interior, Report of the Su- 
retary, 1906 (59 Congress, 2 session, House Document 5, 
serial 5117), 26-27. 

% Western Nebraska Observer, Nov. 9, 1905, p. 1; 
Omaha Daily Bee, Mar. 19, 1907, p. 2. 

% Western Nebraska Observer, Nov. 9, 1905, p. 1; 
Omaha Daily Bee, Mar. 19, 1907, p. 2. 
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lanchers and their cohorts were chosen for review 
here as they are characteristic. They are also the 


most famous. 
Following the removal of Baxter as the United 


ktates District Attorney, S. R. Rush was appointed 
Special Assistant District Attorney and charged 
with the special duty of bringing proceedings 


hgainst all the cattle and land men in Nebraska 
who were violating the land and fence laws.* The 


pend. 
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Se the 
their 
y way 
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first prosecution brought by Rush was against 


the Reverend George G. Ware and two of his 
henchmen. This was in January of 1906. Ware 


was the rector of the Episcopal churches in Lead 


and Deadwood, South Dakota, and the president 
of the U. B. I. Land and Cattle Company of 


Hooker County, Nebraska.” 


Two agents of Ware had gone to the Old Soldiers 
Home at Grand Island, Nebraska, to secure men 
to make fraudulent filings on lands within the 


Ware ranch.”” The first of the filings had been 
secured in 1902, and when the Kinkaid law became 
operative, the two agents secured additional 
entries for 640-acre tracts. Besides those from 
the Grand Island home a few others were 
brought 
all about thirty fraudulent entries had been 
secured. 


in from small towns in Iowa. In 


Ware’s agents had taken the men to Broken 


Bow to sign the necessary papers for homestead 
entries, and the papers had been made out with 
accurate descriptions of the land that Ware wished 
to cover. All of the expenses of filing and of the 
trip to Broken Bow had been paid by Ware 
through the agents. As soon as the entry papers 
were signed, the agents paid each “homesteader”’ 
$1 for a 99-year lease on his claim and promised 
him that they would purchase the claim at the 
rate of $150 a quarter section (only $100 a quarter 
in the case of those from Iowa) as soon as final 
proof could be secured. To make it appear that 
improvements were being made, Ware had con- 
structed, at the cost of $7 apiece, a shack on 
each of the claims. In all, Ware had illegally in- 
closed over 150,000 acres, and he had secured, 
through the efforts 


of the two agents, fraudulent 


* Omaha Daily Bee, Mar. 19, 1907, p. 2. 
* Norti: Platte Telegraph, Jan. 19, 1906, p. 2. 
* The details here summarized are from the U. S. 


District Court for the District of Nebraska, Appear- 
ance Docket, 0-21, p. 601-604; Omaha World-Herald 
and Omaha Daily Bee, Jan. 16-27, 1906, passim. 
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filings on nearly 20,000 acres of the most desirable 
land. 

The two agents, Lambert and Welch by name, 
pleaded guilty to their part in the crime so Ware 
was really the only one on trial. He was found 
guilty and was fined $1,000 and was sentenced 
to serve one year in the Douglas County jail, 
which was later changed to the Hall County jail. 
Lambert was fined $250, and Welch was fined 
$150 and sentenced to 6 months in the Douglas 
County jail. Ware appealed the decision up to the 
United States Supreme Court, but it refused 
him a hearing and so he had to pay his fine and 
serve his sentence.** 

In November 1906 public attention in all parts 
of the country was attracted by the second trial 
of Richards and Comstock due to the eminence of 
the defendants, the issues involved, and the leni- 
ent punishment that they had received in the 
illegal fencing cases the previous fall.2® The Govern- 
ment had been wholly dissatisfied with the minor 
punishment that Judge Munger had inflicted, 
and consequently the Interior Department was 
determined to see to it that their fences were de- 
stroyed at once. Special agents were sent out from 
Washington to investigate whether the fences 
were being removed, and while seeking to find the 
limits of the Spade ranch, they discovered a large 
number of fraudulent Kinkaid entries.” Both 
the Interior and Justice departments welcomed 
the opportunity to try these two men and their 
underlings for the more serious crime of attempting 
to secure title to vast tracts of public land by 
means of fraudulent filings. 

The indictment, brought in May 1906, named 
Richards; Comstock; Charles G. Jameson, secre- 
tary-treasurer and general manager of the 
Nebraska Land and Feeding Company; Ammi 
B. Todd and Aquila Triplett, alleged confidential 
agents of Richards and Comstock; T. M. Hunting- 
ton, Fred Hoyt, and James K. Reid of the Maver- 
ick Loan and Trust Company of Rushville and 
Gordon; and Judge F. M. Walcott, legal adviser 
of Richards and Comstock and prominent Valen- 
tine attorney. The first thirty counts charged 
that these nine men had conspired among them- 
selves on June 28, 1904, to defraud the Govern- 
ment of title to and possession of large tracts of 
land in Cherry, Sheridan, and Box Butte counties 


28 Omaha Daily Bee, Oct. 22, 1907, p. 1. 


29 Tbid., Mar. 19, 1907, p. 2. 
% Tbid., Dec. 21, 1906, p. 2. 
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by securing sixty-three men and women to make 
false, feigned, fraudulent, illegal, and fictitious 
entries under the provisions of the Kinkaid home- 
stead law. The next eight counts alleged that these 
men had conspired to induce the same sixty-three 
persons to perjure themselves by falsely swearing 
to the necessary papers for Kinkaid entries.*! 

A total of 165 witnesses were summoned, and 
132 testified, including the officials of the Alliance 
and Valentine land offices who had accepted the 
filings; T. J. O'Keefe, a United States commissioner 
who had gone to Ellsworth, Nebraska, at the re- 
quest of the defendants and in their employ to 
accept the filings; and scores of entrymen and 
women who swore that they had made the filings 
on the solicitation of the agents of the principal 
defendants. The filers, many of whom were old 
soldiers and soldiers’ widows, stated that they had 
never had anything to do with their homestead 
claims beyond swearing to the necessary papers, 
which had been made out for them by the agents. 
In their efforts to fool the land officials and secure 
patents for the lands, the defendants had built 
a rude shack on each claim, provided for the 
apparent fulfillment of the law, and were even 
intending to provide witnesses at the time of final 
proof to falsely swear that the entryman had 
established a legitimate homestead and had resided 
there the required time. The entrymen were to 
have all expenses paid and were to receive between 
$300 and $1,000 for their “homesteads” after 
they had secured title.” 

The case went to the jury on December 20.% 
Judge Munger instructed the jury that to convict 
they must be satisfied that two or more of the 
defendants had conspired together “to induce 
settlers to make entry on the vublic domain” 


31U. S. District Court for the District of Nebraska, 
Appearance Docket, 0-101, p. 2-3; Western Nebraska 
Observer, Dec. 27, 1906, p. 1; Alliance Times, Feb. 2, 
1906, p. 1, June 19, 1906, p. 1. 

2 U. S. District Court for the District of Nebraska, 
Appearance Docket, 0-101, p. 606-610, 612-614; West- 
ern Nebraska Observer, Dec. 27, 1906, p. 1; Alliance 
Times, Nov. 30, 1906, p. 4, Dec. 21, 1906, p. 1; Omaha 
World-Herald and Omaha Daily Bee, Nov. 19-Dec. 21, 
1906, passim. 

33 The data here summarized are from the U. S. Dis- 
trict Court for the District of Nebraska, Appearance 
Docket, 0-101, p. 614, 624, 626; Omaha World-Herald, 
Dec. 21, 1906, p. 1, 7; Alliance Times, Dec. 21, 1906, p. 
1; Western Nebraska Observer, Dec. 27, 1906, p. 1; 
Omaha Daily Bee, Dec. 21, 1906, p. 1. 
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with the intention of making final proof on 


lands “without having complied with the lawsk.; 


of the United States, with respect to settlem 
residence, and improvements.” After deliberating 
for 2 hours the jury returned a verdict of Builty|. 
against Richards, Comstock, Jameson, and Triplet 
on 36 of the counts. Richards and Comstock Wer 
each sentenced to pay a $1,500 fine and to ser 
1 year in jail, Jameson was fined $800 and wa: 
to serve 8 months, and Triplett was fined $5 
and was to serve 8 months. Walcott was found ng 
guilty. Hoyt, Todd, and Huntington were grante/ 
separate trials, which were held in April 199}: 
they were found guilty, and each was sentence 
to pay a fine of $1,000 and the latter two men wer 
to serve 3 months in jail. 

Richards’ attorney appealed the conviction 
for four years but to no avail; and so finally lat 
in 1910 the men began to serve their sentences 
They were allowed a choice of any Nebraska jai 
and they chose the Adams County jail at Hastings 
which was thoroughly renovated and some of th 
cells especially furnished for them.* Petition 
for their pardon were circulated in western Ne 
braska in the spring of 1911 and were sent to Presi. 
dent Taft, who refused to pardon the men* 
Richards became seriously ill while serving his 
sentence and was taken to Rochester, Minnesota, 
for an operation; but following his return to 
Hastings, he showed no improvement and died 
there on September 5, 1911. At the time of his 
death he had only three weeks of his sentence yet 
to serve. Upon the death of Richards, Comstock 
was released by order of President Taft.* 

It is interesting to note the feeling of the West 
as voiced by an editorial that appeared in the Alli- 
ance Times when Comstock was released to attend 
Richards’ funeral and settle his estate. The editor 
stated that Comsteck’s many friends throughout 
the West would be y'ad to hear that he would be 


able to be at the funeral, as many people believed | 


that the two men should never have been impris- 
oned.’? The editorial reflects the philosophy prev- 
alent in the West that the big cattlemen were 
above the laws, even above the laws of the Federal 
Government, and that they should be privileged 


% Alliance Times, Nov. 25, 1910, p. 1, Dec. 2, 1910, 
p. 3. 

% Tbid., Mar. 11, 1911, p. 4, May 5, 1911, p. 1. 

% Tbid., June 23, 1911, p. 1, Sept. 5, 1911, p. 1, Sept. 
12, 1911, p. 1. 

37 Tbid., Sept. 12, 1911, p. 3. 
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On said}, retain their vast estates by some means, either 
a lang} ir of foul. It was the death cry of an “Old West” 
‘tlem 


was no more. 
berating In the numerous other land fraud cases in which 


indictments were brought and convictions made 
uring 1906 and 1907, the penalties varied from 
$100 to $1,000 fines and from one day to one 
year jail sentences. Of course, in some cases those 
indicted were found not guilty.** As a result of the 
“ = 8 UJ. S. District Court for the District of Nebraska, 

4ppearance Docket, 0-52, 0-82, 0-84, 0-86, 0-113, 
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convictions, fraudulent entries were practically 
eliminated in Nebraska by the end of 1907, 
and the lands were left open for bona fide home- 
steaders, who rapidly settled the remaining public 
land.** 
0-135, 0-136, 0-141, 0-611, 0-617, 0-618, 0-622, 0-623, 
0-627. 

39 Addison E. Sheldon, Land Systems and Land Poli- 
cies in Nebraska (Nebraska State Historical Society, 
Publication 22, Lincoln, 1936), 203. 
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4 MAX WEBER AS HISTORIAN OF AGRICULTURE AND RURAL LIFE 
ictions PAUL HONIGSHEIM 

ning Department of Sociology and Anthropology, Michigan State College 


a all The United States is facing the problem of re- 
stings, building a completely chaotic world and a disor- 
of th ganized agriculture. The possibilties of doing so 
tony are limited by the antagonism between the United 
Ne States and the Soviet Union, by the basic differ- 
Presi ences between the structure of Old World and 
a4 North American rural life, and by the varieties 
g his of forms of rural life in the various European 
Sola, | countries. These differences are largely caused by, 
' hed and dependent upon, the uniqueness of the devel- 
died opment of agricultural life in each country under 
hs consideration. Thus, this particular historical de- 
yet velopment increases the difficulties and even limits 
tock | the possibility of changing the rural social struc- 
ture in many countries. 

Vest Under such circumstances the knowledge of the 
il history of the agriculture of the countries under 
end consideration is not exclusively of theoretical im- 
tot | portance. Indeed, it is the knowledge of an essen- 
out | tial part of history and an indispensable tool for, 
be and step to, the perception of regularities of more 
ed universal character appearing in world history. 
i | But apart from this fact it is a tool which is indis- 
‘| pensable in understanding and thus indirectly in 
w¢ | changing the present situation of the Old World. 
: Under such circumstances it may be of impor- 
0 


tance to become familiar with the ideas of Max 
Weber (1864-1920) concerning the historical de- 


velopment of agriculture and rural life. Every- 
where, including the United States, he was con- 
sidered one of the most outstanding German soci- 
ologists and economists. He was recognized even 
by his greatest adversaries as a man of undeniable 


scientific objectivity and justice. His work was 
based on a vast knowledge of history as well as of 
the socio-economic structure of his own time. He 
was not exclusively interested in the perception of 
universal rules of history; he was also interested in 
emphasizing the uniqueness of developments in 
various countries. To perceive exactly Weber’s 
essential contributions to the knowledge of the 
agricultural history of particular areas and eras, 
we shall consider the status of the problems con- 
cerning them and the answers given by scholars 
before him, his own ideas, the spread of his ideas 
to other peoples and cultures, and insofar as pos- 
sible the causes of these facts. 

A few preliminary words on Weber’s back- 
ground are indispensable. For a short time he was 
a lawyer. He then successively taught Roman law 
in Berlin, economics in Freiburg and Heidelberg, 
and sociology in Munich for a short time before 
his death. This academic career was interrupted 
for fifteen years at Heidelberg by sickness due to 
overwork. During this time he concentrated on 
research. 

Weber’s philosophical convictions and his polit- 
ical activities lie outside the scope of this study. 
Nevertheless, to understand his self-limitation in 
the social sciences, it is indispensable at least to 
enumerate the basic epistemological fundamentals 
of his scientific work.! 


’ After the death of Weber almost all of his publica- 
tions were collected by his widow, Marianne Weber, 
and published by J. C. B. Mohr at Tiibingen. Those 
thus published are: Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft (Grund- 
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These fundamentals are as follows. (1) There is 
a fundamental difference between statements of 
facts and iudgments of value. (2) Judgments of 
value are of autonomous and subjective character, 
independent of authorities, and essential in the 
spheres of ethics and politics where the responsible 
decisions must be made by the individual at his 
own risk. (3) Objective statements of facts can be 
made in the sphere of special sciences and are the 
principal content of such sciences. (4) There exists 
within the sphere of special sciences a fundamental 
difference between natural and cultural sciences. 
(5) Natural sciences to some extent are able to 
perceive general rules. (6) Cultural sciences have 
primarily to deal with the uniqueness of cultural 
phenomena. (7) History, including socio-economic 
history, belongs to the cultural sciences. (8) Within 
the sphere of historical sciences general terms such 
as animal husbandry nomadism can and must be 
used, but in doing so one must have in mind that 


riss der Sozialikonomik, Abt. 3, 1922); Gesammelte 
Aufsitze sur Religionssoziologie, 3 vols., 1921; Gesam- 
melte Aufsdtze sur Sozial- und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, 
1924 (in this volume note especially Weber’s A grar- 
verhdlinisse im Allertum, and his Der Streit um den 
Charakter der aligermanischen Sozialverfassung in der 
deutschen Literatur des letzten Jahrzehnts); and Gesam- 
melte Aufsdlze sur Wissenschaftslehre, 1924. This last 
volume includes writings of an epistemological and 
methodological character which give the background of 
the man and provide the bases for some of our intro- 
ductory remarks. 

Not included in the posthumous editions are Die 
rimische Agrargeschichte in ihrer Bedeutung fiir das 
Staats- und Privatrecht (Stuttgart, F. Enke, 1891); 
and Wirtschaftsgeschichte (Miinchen, Leipzig, Duncker 
& Humblot, 1923), translated into English by Frank 
H. Knight under the title, General Economic History 
(New York, 1927). 

The excellent translations of publications by Weber, 
The Protestant Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism, 
by Talcott Parsons (New York, 1930), The Theory of 
Social and Economic Organization, by A. M. Henderson 
and Talcott Parsons (New York, 1947), and From Max 
Weber: Essays in Sociology, translated and edited by 
H. H. Gerth and C. Wright Mills (New York, 1946), 
are not of much importance with regard to Weber as a 
historian of agriculture. For Paul Honigsheim’s review 
of and objections to the latter book, see the American 
Journal of Sociology, 52:376-378 (1947). Paul Honigs- 
heim, “Max Weber as Rural Sociologist,” Rural 
Sociology, 11:207-218 (1946), includes a list of 21 other 
books and articles dealing with Weber. See also Mari- 
anne Weber, Max Weber, ein Lebensbild (Tiibingen, 


actually they are nothing but abbreviations. These 
are used, according to an agreement made, to 
denote the sum of all these particular historical] 
subjects, which have the same characteristic traits 
in common. (9) Within the sphere of historical 
sciences it is impossible to make statements cop. 
cerning an automatically necessitated process OC. 
curring within the sequence of forms of social life 
(10) Within the sphere of socio-economic histon 
there exists no more than the possibility to make 
some statements concerning the probability tha 
some forms of social structure may succeed om 
another in the same sequence more than once; but 
no more than that. (11) The knowledge that some 
forms of social structure may succeed one another 
in the same sequence more than once can be used 
for practical purposes; it especially can be used for 
the realization of special goals socio-economic jn 


Mohr, 1926); Lebenserinmerungen (Bremen, 1948), 
and Paul Honigsheim’s review of this book in the 
American Journal of Sociology, 55:102-104 (1949); 
Paul Honigsheim, “Max Weber as Applied Anthro 
pologist,” Applied Anthropology, 7:27-35 (1948). 
In this article citations to other authors are made 
only when the similarities and dissimilarities between 


their viewpoints and those of Weber appear distinctly. } 


The following authors seemingly deal with the same 
matters in some of their books as Weber, but actually 
they do not mention him, even in their footnotes and 
bibliographies, and accordingly they can be omitted: 
Albert Edward Bailey, George A. Barton, Charles 
Bémont, Alexander D. Bilimovich, George C. Brodrick, 
P. Hume Brown, John Lossing Buck, Valentine Chirol, 
W. H. R. Curtler, A. V. Dicey, DeWitt-Mackenzy, 
Samuel Dill, H. H. Dodwell, Eleanor Shipley Ducket, 
W. E. Duffet, George Dunbar, Joseph Dunn, Henry 
Courtenay Fenn, Gustave Glotz, Alexander Golden- 
weiser, L. Carrington Goodrich, Marcel Granet, 
Howard L. Gray, Stephen Gwynn, Francis Hackett, 
Wolseley Haig, Chen Han-Seng, Leonard Egerton 
Hubbard, George Robert Hughes, Tom Ireland, Charles 
Foster Kent, Alexander F. Kerenskij, A. L. Kroeber, 
P. I. Lennox, Ralph Linton, Kate L. Mitchell, Gabriel 
Monod, H. V. Morton, George O’Brien, Albert Ten 
Eyck Olmstead, Lois Olson, Charles Oman, Walter 
Allison Phillips, John E. Pomfret, Marjorie and C. H.B. 
Quennel, Robert S. Rait, H. G. Rawlinson, P. E. Rob- 
erts, Geroid Tanquari Robinson, Abraham Leo Sacher, 
Grant Showerman, Alexander M. Sullivan, Edgar T. 
Thompson, Vladimir P. Timoshenko, Chi Tsui, Ed- 
ward Raymond Turner, Lazar Volin, Milton Whitney, 
and Francis Yeats-Brown. The same is true of articles 
in the Encyclopedia Americana, the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica, the Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics, 
and the Dictionary of Religion and Ethics. 
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upposed to represent a good, especially a good 
upposed to be of a higher value than the non- 
ealization of the goal under consideration. But 
these decisions about such values and value differ- 


ts con ences are not derived from considerations made 
ess o¢. within the scientific sphere but rather from con- 
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siderations based on the autonomous religio-ethical 
conscience of the individual. 

These limits and ends, which Weber set for his 
own scientific work, we must keep in mind. As 
scientists we likewise should eliminate every per- 
sonal bias and judgment even as to the value and 
justifiability of the Weberian statements. With 
that in mind, we can proceed to look at the various 
areas and eras which played a role in Weber’s 
treatment of the history of agriculture. 


I. PRE-STATE SOCIETY 


The agriculture and rural life of pre-state society 
did not play as essential a role in the work of Weber 
as did some of the more complicated cultures.” 
Nevertheless, they deserve brief consideration. 


2 For Weber’s conclusions on™ pre-state society, see 
his General Economic History, 24-25, 28-39, 51-54, 
Agrarverliilinisse im Altertum, 35, Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, 205-207, and Der Streit um den Charakter 
der altgermanischen Sozialverfassung. . . , 524. 

For the pertinent views of others, see Sir Henry 


ted: | Sumner Maine, Village-Communities in the East and 


West (New York, 1880), 1-203, Ancient Law (Amer. 
ed. 3 from the London ed. 5, New York, 1888), 251, and 
Lectures on the Early History of Institutions (New York, 
1878), 81; Adolf Bastian, Die Voelker des oestlichen 
Asien, 5:viii (Jena, 1869), Das Bestindige in den Men- 
schenrassen und der Spielweite ihrer Veridnderlichkeit 
(Berlin, 1868), 15, Der Papua des dunkeln Inselreiches 


et, | (Berlin, 1885), Der Buddhismus als religions-philosophis- 
tt, | ches System (Berlin, 1893), 9, and Ideale Welten nach 
‘on uranographischen Provinzen in Wort und Bild (Berlin, 
les | 1992), 2: 254; Carl Biicher, Industrial Evolution (New 
, | York, 1901); Eduard Hahn, Von der Hacke sum Pflug 
i (Leipzig, 1914), 11-23, and “Waren die Menschen der 
"0 | Urzeit zwischen der Jigerstufe und der Stufe des 


Ackerbaus Nomaden?” Das Ausland, 64:485-487 
(Stuttgart, 1891), and Das Alter der wirtschaftlichen 
Kultur der Menschheit (Heidelberg, 1905), 91-99, 131; 
Lewis H. Morgan, Ancient Society (New York, 1877), 
passim; Friedrich Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, 
des Privateigentums, und des Staats (ed. 11, Stuttgart, 
n.d.), xi-xv, 1-47, 105-131; August Bebel, Die Frau 
und der Sosialismus (Stuttgart, 1919), 9-14, 28-56; 
Doctrine de St. Simon, nouvelle ed. par C. Bouglé et 
E. Halevy (Paris, 1924), 214-216; C. Bouglé, Proudhon 
(Paris, 1930), 122-124; Robert H. Lowie, An Intro- 
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When Weber began his career, the scientific 
view with regard to pre-state society was as fol- 
lows. Positivistic evolutionism was almost com- 
pletely dominant. This term was then used to 
denote the conviction that there is independent 
parallel development from less complicated to more 
complicated implements, beliefs, and forms of life. 
Moreover, such shifting is more than just a change; 
it rather must be considered a progress. At the 
end of the nineteenth century evolutionism ex- 
isted in two forms: liberal evolutionism, which 
was represented especially by the Englishmen, 
Edward Tylor, Herbert Spencer, and Sumner 
Maine, the Belgian, Emile de Laveleye, and the 
German ethnologist, Adolf Bastian, and his school, 
as well as the economists, who mostly followed 
them, including the powerful Gustav Schmoller 
and his dominant school of thought; and socialistic 
evolutionism, especially represented by Friedrich 
Engels.* 


45-53, and ‘‘Subsistence,” in General Anthropology, 
ed. by Franz Boas (Boston, 1938), 282-322; Gladys A. 
Reichard, “Social Life,” in ibid., 416-417; Ludwig 
Gumplowicz, Ausgewdlilte Werke (Innsbruck, 1926-28), 
2:94-105, 4:225-227; Franz Oppenheimer, System der 
Sociology, 2:212-303, 321-328 (Jena, 1926), 3:146-152 
(ed. 5, Jena, 1923). See the review of and the objections 
to this concept by Paul Honigsheim, “Viehzuechterno- 
madismus, Bodenrente, Reichtumsbildung, Staats- 
gruendung,” Kdélner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soziologie, 
9:83-86 (1932); J. J. Bachofen, Der Mythus von Orient 
und Occident (Miinchen, 1926), passim; Ludwig Klages, 
Vom kosmogonischen Eros (ed. 2, Jena, 1926), 236-246, 
and Der Geist als Widersacher der Seele, 3:888-923 
(Leipzig, 1932); Bernhard Ankermann, “Kulturkreise in 
Afrika,” Zeitschrift fiir Ethnologie, vol. 37 (Berlin, 
1908); Fritz Graebner, “Ethnologie,” Anthropologie: 
Die Kultur der Gegenwart, ihre Entwickelung und thre 
Ziele, 3(5):447-521 (Leipzig, 1923); Wilhelm Schmidt 
and Wilhelm Koppers, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft Jer 
Volker (Regensburg, 1924), 256-297, 539-589; Oswald 
Menghim, Wellgeschichte der Steinzeit (Wien, 1931), 
498-499, 510-514, 523-526; and Sylvester A. Sieber 
and Franz H. Mueller, Tie Social Life of Primitive 
Man (St. Louis, 1941), 192-258, 369-398. On this last 
book see Paul Honigsheim’s review and objections in 
the American Sociological Review, 6:898-902 (1941). 

3 For recent discussions of evolutionism and anti- 
evolutionism, see Paul Honigsheim, “The Problem of 
Diffusion and Parallel Evolution with Special Reference 
to American Indians,” Michigan Academy of Science, 
Arts, and Letters, Papers, 27:515-524 (Ann Arbor, 
1942); Leslie A. White, “History, Evolutionism, and 
Functionalism,” Southwestern Journal of Anthropology, 
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Only a few men at that time opposed such evo- 
lutionistic parallelism and especially the sequence: 
hunting, herding, and crop raising. The most 
noticed of the opponents were Eduard Hahn, 
whose position was made known in the 1890s, and 
the cultural historical school of Bernhard Anker- 
mann and Fritz Graebner, and, with another meta- 
physical background, Father W. Schmidt and his 
school and its review Anthropos. These, in con- 
trast to evolutionistic parallelism, gave emphasis 
to the migration of peoples and cultures, even in 
prehistoric times. These diffusionists suddenly be- 
came the most discussed anthropologists—not ex- 
clusively among Catholics but also among other 
groups—in Germany, France, and Latin America, 
but rather less in the United States. 

Weber himself had never received any special 
anthropological training, for there were very few 


1:221-248 (Albuquerque, 1945), ““Morgan’s Attitude 
toward Religion and Science,” American Anthropologist, 
46:218-230 (1944), and “Diffusion vs. Evolutionism 
an Anti-Evolutionist Fallacy,” ibid., 47:339-356 (1945); 
Robert H. Lowie, “Evolution in Cultural Anthro- 
pology,” ibid., 48:223-233 (1946). 

‘For the history of the theories, see A. Baeumler, 
“Ejinleitung,” in Bachofen, Der Mythus von Orient und 
Occident, xc-ccxciv; Karl Albrecht Bernoulli, Johann 
Jakob Bachofen und das Natursymbol (Basel, 1924), 
95-177, 364-377; Georg Schmidt, Johann Jakob 
Bachofens Geschichtsphilosophie (Miinchen, 1929); 
Peter Heinrich Schmidt, Wairtschaftsforshung und 
Geographie (Jena, 1925), 117-130; Wilhelm Koppers, 
“Die ethnologische Wirtschaftsforschung,” Anthropos, 
10:627-645 (Wien, 1915), 11:975-981 (1916); and the 
following articles by Paul Honigsheim, ‘Eduard Hahn 
und seine Stellung in der Geschichte der Ethnologie 
und Soziologie,” ibid., 24:597-601 (1929), “Die geistes- 
geschichtliche Stellung der Anthropologie, Ethnologie, 
Urgeschichte und ihrer Hauptrichtungen,” Festschrift, 
Publication d’hommage offerte au P. W. Schmidt, ed. by 
W. Koppers (Wien, 1928), 851-855, “Adolf Bastian 
und die Entwicklung der ethnologischen Soziologie,”’ 
Kolner Vierteljahrshefte fiir Soztologie, 6:61-76 (Miin- 
chen, 1926), “Soziologische Fragestellungen in der 
gegenwartigen prihistorischen und ethnologischen 
Literatur,” ibid., 7:331-343, 427-446 (1928-1929), 
“Ein Wort zu Adolph Bastians 100. Geburtstag,” 
IPEK; Jahrbuch fiir prihistorische und ethnographische 
Kunst (Leipzig, 1927), 2:82-91, “Kulturkreislehre, 
prahistorisch-ethnologische Zusammenhinge und pri- 
mitive Kunst,” ibid., 123-132 (1929), and “The 
Philosophical Background of European Anthropology,” 
American Anthropologist, 44:376-387 (1942). In these 
historical articles other publications under considera- 
tion are listed. 
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if any anthropological professorships in Germany 
at that time. Nonetheless, he was familiar with 
the English and French evolutionistic writers (he 
considered Bastian unreadable) as well as the ap. 
tievolutionistically minded Hahn. The diffusion, 
istic school was beginning to become known on 
a short time before Weber’s death. For this reaso; 
its publications and viewpoints appear in Weber; 
writings only toa limited extent. The latter teache 
that one should be careful and even skeptical whe, 
one makes general statements. One should be skep 
tical even when he does not go farther back thar 
to the period of hoe agriculture. Weber’s om 
interests and statements centered particularly 
around the following six topics. 

1. Automatic Sequences. Automatically occurring 
sequences of primitive forms of life had been de. 
scribed since the eighteenth century. The Swiss, 
Isaak Iselin, and after him many evolutionists had 
advanced the theory of the three regularly suc. 
ceeding stages: hunting, shepherding, and crop 
raising. Hahn was especially opposed to this theory, 
Weber accepted this opposition without claiming 
to add anything in particular. Accordingly the 
later writers dealing with this subject refer to 


Hahn rather than to Weber. 

2. Animal Husbandry Nomadism. The evolu- 
tionists considered animal husbandry nomadism 
a form of life through which every more compli- 
cated culture had passed. It had existed in pre- 
historic times in Europe; and out of it stationary 
settlement had originated. In contrast Hahn as- 
serted that pastoral nomads often originated out 
of later and more complicated forms of life. 

Weber accepted this special theory of Hahn as 
well as his general opposition to the evolutionistic 
three-stage sequence and enlarged it in the sense 
of denying the truth of the three evolutionistic 
theories stated above. A short time after the issu- 
ance of the posthumous edition of Weber’s lectures 


containing these ideas, one of the most widely read | 


publications of Father Schmidt appeared. In this 
work, his “circle of pastoral nomads” arose out of 
a pygmy culture. Further discussion in Germany, 
France, and Latin America centered around this 
theory, and Weber was unnoticed. In the United 
States Robert H. Lowie especially discussed the 
problem, but he likewise took Schmidt primarily 
into consideration or drew upon Hahn. Regardless 
of whether animal husbandry nomads ever existed 
or not, some peoples certainly settled down and 
lived in part by the raising of crops. What then 
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was their attitude toward the land which they 
occupied? 

3. Land Communism. Land communism was 
claimed to have been universally the original kind 
of land possession. This was asserted by many 
evolutionists, especially Laveleye, Engels, and his 
popularizer, August Bebel. But opposition in- 
creasingly arose from such scholars as the English- 
man, Frederic Seebohm, the Frenchman, Fustel 
de Coulanges, the Austrian Catholic, Alfons 


Dopsch, and many Germans. Weber was one of 
them. He did not claim to be original, and accord- 
ingly his writings were never referred to. Although 
it is granted that private property existed early, 
there remains the special problem of seignorial 
property. 

4. Seignorial Property. According to the over- 
whelming majority of Encyclopedists, laissez-faire 
liberals, and socialists, seignorial property orig- 
inated in the following ways. Some individuals 
within a group became more well-to-do than others. 
They used their economic power and brought other 
persons under their control. Thus, by economic 
means, they became politically powerful. 

In contrast to this theory other socialists, espec- 
ially Claude Henri de Saint Simon, Pierre Joseph 
Proudhon, and later Eugen Diihring, argued the 
opposite. Some individuals or groups conquered 
land, brought the inhabitants under their control, 
and, by doing so, became well-to-do seignorial 
proprietors. Thus they used political means to 
become economically powerful. 

This later theory was almost forgotten at the 
turn of the century, but it was rediscovered and 
supported by the Austrian, Ludwig Gumplowicz, 
and his adherent, Franz Oppenheimer. Both the- 
ories were antagonistic as far as the interrelation- 
ship between political and economic means are 
concerned. Nevertheless, both are similar as far 
as they are unilateral, z.e., each accepted only one 
factor as the cause of the origin of seignorial prop- 
erty. 
To both these unilateral theories Weber pro- 
posed his multilateral synthesis. He stated that 
Oppenheimer was right in insisting upon the im- 
portance of the use of political means, especially 
conquest. However, he was one-sided. Rather, 
there were at least six factors to be considered as 
causing the genesis of seignorial propriety: (1) 
The inability of some persons to perform military 
duties which led them to put themselves under the 
sovereignty of other persons; (2) subjection (as 
pointed out by Oppenheimer); (3) the greater 
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opportunity of making land arable, which existed 
for some persons because they owned more animals 
and had more manpower at their disposal; (4) the 
belief that one individual had superior magical 
forces; (5) commerce outside their own group; and 
(6) control over water resources in dry districts. 
This enumeration by Weber also seems to have 
aroused little interest. So far as the discussion con- 
tinued in Europe, it centered around Oppen- 
heimer’s system. But this development of seign- 
orial property, just as the development of animal 
husbandry life, according to Weber, was not an 
isolated phenomenon but rather was connected 
with changes within the structure of the family. 

5. The Matrilinear Family. For centuries the 
matrilinear family attracted the interest of white 
men and especially missionaries. But most of all 
two men with very different basic philosophies 
became interested in this phenomenon, namely 
Lewis H. Morgan, the well-known American evo- 
lutionist, and Johann Jakob Bachofen, an ortho- 
dox, mystical, and conservative Swiss Lutheran. 
Their theories were based on different kinds of 
material; Morgan concerned himself primarily with 
contemporary North American Indians, and Bach- 
ofen with Oriental, Egyptian, Ethruscan, Greek, 
and Roman antiquity. 

Although somewhat interrelated they actually 
came to the following conclusion independently. 
At one time or another matrilinear society existed 
everywhere. It was more or less connected with 
securing food through the cultivation of plants 
rather than by animal breeding. Everywhere it 
originated automatically and independently out 
of a previous promiscuity. 

The German professors of history and law either 
denied, ridiculed, or suppressed this concept. In 
contrast, Fagels incorporated it into the Marxian 
system of economic determinism; Bebel popu- 
larized it; and it became a part of the official 
socialistic creed in every country including the 
Soviet Union. Moreover, at the end of the nine- 
teenth century, it was rediscovered by some Ger- 
man Neo-Romanticists, such as Alfred Schuler 
and Ludwig Klages, as well as by the adherents 
of the cultural cyclical school. The “‘exogamous 
matrilineal culture circle of horticulturists’ was 
incorporated as one of the various culture cycles 
into the system of Father Schmidt. The discussion 
between the evolutionists and the cultural his- 
torical school in Europe no longer dealt with the 
probler: of the existence or nonexistence of the 
phen »menon, for the latter was accepted without 
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question. The discussion rather centered around 
the polygenetic or monogenetic origin of the phe- 
nomenon. 

Weber wrote his main publications before the 
discussion concerning Father Schmidt’s theories 
began. He himself never denied the existence of 
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tioned in connection with pastoral nomadism, his 
viewpoint remained unnoticed. 

6. Monogamy and the Dowry System. The socialis. 
tic theory had explained monogamy and th 
dowry system in the following way. The husband 
was interested in having legitimate children and in 


TABLE I. Theortes Concerning Rural Life in Pre-State Society 


by Weber Men influ. 
after elaboration by the Elaborated enced by 
Theories following Countries of these men by Weber Weber 
1. Rejection of the evolutionistic three- Eduard Hahn Germany - - 
stage sequence 
2. Rejection of automatic passage Eduard Hahn Germany - - 
through the stage of animal hus- 
bandry nomadism 
3. Rejection of original land communism Coulanges France - - 
Seebohm England 
Dopsch Germany 
New viewpoints supposed to refute - x - 
original land communism 
4. Importance of conquest and political Gumplowicz Austria - - 
action in acquiring seignorial prop- Oppenheimer Germany 
erty 
Multilateral origin of seignorial prop- - - x - 
erty 
5. Essence and structure of the matri- Morgan United States - - 
lineal family Bachofen Switzerland 
Engels Germany 
Rejection of the origin of the matri- Grosse Germany - - 
lineal family out of earlier promis- 
cuity 
Rejection of automatic passage Grosse Germany - - 
through the matrilineal stage 
6. Rural dowry system originating out = x Oppenheimer 
of the desire of wife’s kinsmen that in Germany 


she become the main wife of her hus- 
band 


the phenomenon, but, accepting the objections 
made especially by Ernst Grosse, he denied two 
special parts of the theory, namely the origin of 
the matrilinear family out of earlier promiscuity 
and the automatic nature of its appearance. By 
rejecting the latter, Weber, as with animal hus- 
bandry nomadism, opposed the viewpoint of the 
evolutionists and approached somewhat that of 
the diffusionists. But for the same reasons men- 


having them exclusively inherit his property. 
Therefore, he married only one wife and insisted 
on receiving a dowry as well as her remaining 
faithful to him. 

In contrast, Weber asserted that man’s desire 
for heirs could have come about in numerous ways. 
As he saw the situation the woman’s clan stipu- 
lated that she was to be the head wife and that 
only her children could become heirs. Therefore, 
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it was the interest of the woman in assuring to her 
children the property of the man that was de- 
cisive. This Weberian theory of the origin of 
monogamy and dowry was accepted by Oppen- 
heimer and incorporated into his system, but little 
more than that. It is true that he sometimes cited 
Weber in connection with particulars concerning 
pre-state rural life, but on basic problems Oppen- 
heimer accepted Father Schmidt completely. 

By way of recapitulation, Weber’s participation 
in the development of the history of agriculture 
with reference to pre-state society is summarized 
in Table I. 

Many ideas of Weber’s system, cited in the 
preceding paragraphs, were explained by special 
examples in which he dealt more intensively with 
particular peoples, such as the Chinese. 


II. ORIENTAL AND PRE-OCCIDENTAL STATE CULTURES 


Agriculture and rural life in Oriental and pre- 
Occidental state cultures played a much larger 
part in the scientific thought of Weber than the 
prehistoric cultures already dealt with in this 
study. Some peoples, however, deserve a some- 
what more exhaustive discussion than others. 

1. The Chinese. The Chinese had aroused the 
interest of the Occidental World since the end of 
the Middle Ages.® Jesuit missionaries described 


5 Weber, Gesammelte Aufsdtze sur Religionssoziologie, 
1:20, 350-351, 379; Franz Heinrich Reusch, Der 
Index der verbotenen Biicher (Bonn, 1883-85), 2:771- 
774; Jacques Crétineau-Joly, Histoire  religieuse, 
politique et littéraire de la Compagnie de Jesus (Paris, 
Lyon, 1845-46), 3:141-178, 5:39-68, 320-328; C. L. 
Montesquieu, OEuvres completes (Paris, 1875-79), 
3:279-282, 333, 4:334-335; Francois Marie Arouet de 
Voltaire, OEuvres completes (nouvelle ed., Paris, 1877- 
85), 11:54-59, 164-181, 12:58, 167, 431, 432, 13:167, 
18:156-158, 360, 19:368, 40:304, 41:402, 47:292; Denis 
Diderot, Oeuvres completes, ed. by J. Assezat (Paris, 
1875-77), 4:45-47, 6:397-446, 14:122, 126, 141; 
“Gabelentz,” Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 8:286- 
288 (Leipzig, 1878), and 50:548-555 (Leipzig, 1905); 
J. Lessing, “F. W. K. Miiller,” Zeitschrift der deutschen 
morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 62:344-345; 
Richard Wilhelm, Ostasien (Potsdam, 1928), 11-38; 
Karl August Wittfogel, Wéirtschaft und Gesellschaft 
Chinas (Leipzig, 1931), 73, 101-103, 110, 395, 495, 
which cites the passages in the publications of Karl 
Marx and Engels concerning Chinese agriculture; 
Schmidt and Koppers, Gesellschaft und Wirtschaft der 
Voelker, 341-342, 350, 596, 604-606, 610-611, 620; 
Sieber and Mueller, The Social Life of Primitive Man, 
425-427, 449, 464-468; Oswald Menghin, Weltge- 


China and debated the advisability of permitting 
Catholic converts there to maintain some of their 
old customs. Hence, the interest and admiration of 
the physiocrats and of the Encyclopedists such as 
Voltaire were aroused. In contrast, the German 
Romanticists considered China prosaic and there- 
fore took little interest in it. Almost every historico- 
philological science in nineteenth-century Germany 
originated in and was based on German Romanti- 
cism. Accordingly, the Chinese were studied only 
to a slight extent in Germany. 

Moreover, the few German investigators, Hans 
Conon and Hans Georg Conon von der Gabelentz 
(father and son), Wilhelm Schott, F. W. K. Miiller, 
August Conrady, Otto Franke, Wilhelm Grube, 
Alfred Forke, Georg Huth, and the Dutchman, 
Johann Jakob Marie De Groot (who later taught 
in Germany), just as the Frenchmen, Edouard 
Chavannes, Henri Maspero, Paul Pelliot, Silvain 
Levi, Edouard Mestre, and their school had dealt 
primarily with the history of the language, the 
religion, and the literature of China and her 
minority peoples, such as the Tibetans, the Mon- 
gols, and the Mazichus. However, little time was 
spent studying the social and economic life of the 
Chinese. 

When Weber decided to deal with the latter, 
he found few antecedents in this field of investiga- 
tion. Consequently, he did not find it necessary to 
spend much time discussing other theories relating 
to the Chinese economy. Not being familiar with 
the language, he had to base his judgments on 
translated sources. His own conception of the 
development of China is as follows. 

The existence of an animal husbandry nomadism 
in the early stages of Chinese development cannot 
be proven. Instead two facts point to an original 
soil culture. In the beginning the Chinese did not 
consume milk, and the symbol of the emperor was 
the plow. In this classic period the Chinese were 
peasants. Many were in a situation similar to that 
of the medieval English copyholder who was a de- 
pendent tenant. They often had brought them- 
selves under the sovereignty of a powerful man 


schichte der Steinzeit, 475, 524-526, and “Zur Steinzeit 
Ostasiens,” Festschrift, Publication d’hommage offerte 
au P. W. Schmidi, 908-942; Paul Leser, “‘Westoest- 
liche Landwirtschaft,” ibid., 416-484, and Entstehung 
und Verbreitung des Pfluges (Miinster, 1931), 384-411, 
503-515, 540, 565. See also Paul Honigsheim’s evalua- 
tion of Leser’s book in Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, 
1:232-233 (Leipzig, 1932). 
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in order to secure his protection. This procedure 
has been described earlier in this study as leading 
to social differentiation both in and outside of 
China. In addition to some individual peasants, 
land was bought in common by a group of family 
fathers and then distributed. Those who left the 
village were paid off, but they remained under the 
jurisdiction of the whole collective and could rebuy 
their shares when they returned. The city dweller 
on the other hand made his living from land rent. 
With this exception, the city dweller was not es- 
sentially different from the rural resident. He did 
not even enjoy particular rights and privileges. 
In this way the Chinese cities were different from 
the Occidental and especially the Christian medi- 
eval cities. This heterogeneity with regard to the 
differences which existed between the status of 
the city dweller and that of the rural population 
in the Orient and Occident played an essential 
role in Weber’s interpretation of the different 
development in Asia and Europe. 

This Weberian idea about the development of 
Chinese rural life did not find many adherents or 
even create much interest. A short time after his 
death some Sinologists and anthropologists wrote 
publications dealing largely or exclusively with 
China, but they did so from another viewpoint. 
These include: (1) Karl August Wittfogel, who 
interpreted Chinese agriculture in a Marxian sense; 
(2) Richard Wilhelm, who made the antagonism 
between northern Chinese patriarchalism and south- 
ern matriarchalism the keystone of Chinese 
history; (3) Oswald Menghin, Paul Leser, and 
Robert von Heine-Geldern, all of whom incor- 
porated Chinese phenomena into Father Schmidt’s 
system of cultural migration; (4) Marcel Granet, 
who used positivistic categories; and (5) countless 
American rural sociologists and economists, who 
have dealt with the practical aspects of contem- 
porary China. None of these except Wittfogel even 
cited Weber. Wittfogel, however, referred to Web- 
er’s work in connection with certain matters, 
which Weber himself considered of secondary im- 
portance. To an even larger extent Weber’s work 
in connection with Japan was neglected. 

2. Japan. Japan occupied an even less important 
place in German universities and sciences than did 
China.* The Japanese had begun relatively early 
to assimilate Occidental culture. According to the 
habitual concept of the field of Ethnologie in pre- 


® Weber, General Economic History, 62, and Gesam- 
melte Aufsdize zur Religionssoztologie, 2:297-300. 


war Germany, the ethnologist was supposed to deal 
primarily with nonoccidental cultures and especi- 
ally those which had produced no written sources 
of their own. A science corresponding to American 
applied anthropology scarcely existed in a country 
which at that time had almost no colonies and 
colonial natives. The professional historians on 
the other hand were dealing almost exclusively 
with Occidental peoples and especially with Occi- 
dental states. Thus, very few, if any, groups were 
expecially interested in Japan, and accordingly 
literature dealing with Japan was rare. 

Therefore, apart from English publications, the 
writings of only four German scholars come under 
consideration. Their investigations were largely 
based on the travel and residence of the authors 
themselves in Japan. These were Heinrich Fried- 
rich Hackmann, Karl Florenz, Otto Rudorff, and 
Karl Rathgen. The two former dealt primarily 
with the history of literature and religion; the 
third edited Japanese edicts. The latter was an 
economist and later Weber’s colleague in Heidel- 
berg. His main interest was Japanese economics. 

Weber’s own explanation of Japanese economic 
development is as follows. Originally the patrilinear 
gens was almost exclusively the dominating group. 
Then out of that originated a feudal state. The 
latter gave political positions to members of the 
nobility for a time and compensated them by giv- 
ing them the usufruct of fiefs, likewise for a time. 
All these vassals were, in the last instance, under 
the supreme control of the shogun, the head of the 
crown vassals. Handicraftsmen, tradesmen, and 
peasants remained groups without any legal pro- 
tection. Again a change occurred however, and 
out of this kind of administration originated a 
kind of rentier, a life based on land rent. But this 
kind of life produced only a rentier mentality, 
and it would have never produced out of itself an 
occidental-like bourgeois mentality. Rather the 
latter had been imported in the nineteenth century 
from the outside. It found as a connecting link 
some elements of individualistic character, which 
had been developed out of the contractual element 
that evolved into the investiture of fiefs for time. 
Since such contractual elements existed in pre- 
Occidental Japan, this country could readily imi- 
tate the Occidental pattern. This is in contrast 
with Chinese culture. The latter was based on the 
honor concept of a class of intellectuals as were 
the Chinese mandarins. 

This Weberian concept is actually a synthesis 
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of the results of the investigations of the men, 
mentioned above, especially of Rathgen, and of 
Weber’s own sociological categories, developed 
and often used by himself. But he considered his 
own concept incomplete, and if he had lived longer, 
he would have accepted completely and even ap- 
preciated the fact that no one among the subse- 
quent writers even mentioned his explanation of 
Japan. Weber was much more concerned about the 
Hindus. 

3. The Hindus. The spiritual and socio-economic 
life of the Hindus likewise attracted great interest 
in the Occidental world relatively early.’ Here as 
in the case of the Chinese the struggle between 
Jesuits and Dominicans as well as Voltaire’s ad- 
miration played a part. 

But the strongest stimulus to interest in the 
Hindus came from German Romanticism. Mystical 
contemplation and elimination of man’s will 
through ascetism attracted the interest of Fried- 
rich von Schlegel, Friedrich Wilhelm von Schelling, 
Georg Wilhelm Friedrich Hegel, and especially of 
Arthur Schopenhauer. Out of this romantic interest 
originated a Hindu philology. It dealt with com- 
parative and historical grarhmar and the literature 
in Sanscrit, Prakrit, and Pali and with editing, 
interpretation, and translation of the correspond- 
ing Brahmanic, Jainistic, and Buddhistic texts. 
After the fifties of the last century, through the 
influence of the German Lutheran missionary, 
Carl Graul, a Dravidian philology was also added. 
While it was concerned with Tamil and Telugu 
grammar and literature, it took a much less im- 


™Weber, General Economic History, 22-23, and 
Gesammelte Aufsitze zur Religionssosiologie, 126-130, 
160 n. 4, 215-216, 280-287; Reusch, Der Index der 
verbotexen Biicher, 2:774-777; Crétineau-Joly, Histoire 
religieuse, politique et littéraire de la Compagnie de Jesus, 
1:152-193, 368-374, 5:1-38; Montesquieu, OEuvres 
completes, 5:218; Voltaire, OEuvres completes, 15:325- 
326, 21:430, 29:484, 45:468, 49:458, 489; Diderot, 
OEuores completes, 13:378; Georg Wilhelm Friedrich 
Hegel, Vorlesungen iiber die Philosophie der Geschichte, 
Teil 1, Abschnitt 2 in every edition, and Vorlesungen 
tiber die Geschichte der Philosophie, Orientalische Phil- 
osophie, B, Indische Philosophie, in every edition; 
Arthur Schopenhauer, Die Welt als Wille und Vorstel- 
lung (ed. 8, Leipzig, 1891), 1:333, 419-421, 450-454, 
458, 470, 487, 2:529, 558, 576-578, 582-583, 697-699, 
702, 705, 716-718, 728-729, 733; Maine, Village- 
Communities, 1-175; C. Bouglé, Essais sur le régime 
des castes (Paris, 1927), passim; J. Hertel, “Eugen 
Hultsch,” Zeitschrift der deutschen morgenlindischen 
Gesellschaft (Berlin), 82:49-54. 


portant place than the true Hindu philology. The 
latter was the subject matter of many courses in 
all German universities. It is true, however, that 
there were relatively few participants in these 
special classes. Even fewer were interested when 
teachers such as Gustav Salomon Oppert in Berlin 
or Eugen Hultzsch in Halle were able and willing to 
offer courses on Dravidian matters. Only in the 
public lectures on Buddhism and similar subjects 
were there many auditors. 

Thus, many scholars, because of small teaching 
loads, had time to do research. Some time was 
spent investigating the socio-economic life of the 
Hindus and especially their caste system. Among 
others, such work was done by the Germans, Al- 
brecht Weber, Georg Biihler, Friedrich Christian 
August Fick, Paul Horn, Heinrich Zimmer, and 
Hermann Oldenberg; by the Frenchmen, Emile 
Charles Marie Senart and C. Bouglé; and by the 
Englishmen, Grant Duff, John Faithfull Fleet, 
Henri Baines, and the evolutionist, Sumner Maine; 
and by the American, Edward Washburn Hopkins. 

Weber did not master the native languages. His 
judgment was based on translated sources, the 
German, French, and English forerunners already 
mentioned, and the English census reports and the 
special census studies. He elaborated the following 
synthesis. 

The castes did not develop out of families but 
rather, as especially Bouglé pointed out, from 
religio-magical causes. The rural order, especially 
the village, originated by conquest. Every village 
had a common pasture and garden area. In the 
latter were settled craftsmen, barbers, laundry- 
men, and all kinds of laborers, who belonged to the 
village—the so-called village establishment. They 
were not specifically paid for their work but were 
at the service of the community in return for 
their share in the land or in the harvest. 

The villages differed with regard to landowner- 
ship. The land itself might belong to a king or to a 
joint body of full freeholders. Moreover, there were 
variations in the social status of the villagers, 
depending largely on the method of land partition 
used. In any case perhaps five or six rent collectors 
intervened between the owner and the peasantry 
through the farming out and refarming of the taxes. 
Within this group of rent receivers and large 
farmers, a nominal communism had evolved. Like- 
wise, peasants might carry on a communistic 
husbandry, but in this case they divided the har- 
vest, not the land. Thus, in contrast to Sumner 
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Maine’s theory of original land communism, this 
case of so-called rural communism was neither land 
communism nor original. 

As to the craftsmen mentioned above, they some- 
times tried to build guilds. These would have be- 
come similar to those of the Christian medieval 
epoch; but such attempts were crushed by the 
landowners. Moreover, religious reform move- 
ments, such as those started by Buddha and 
Jaina, turned from roaming monks to established 
monasteries where the members derived their 
living from an economy based on kind. To avoid 
confiscation by powerful men and imposition of 
unbearable taxes, some families transferred their 
landed property to such monasteries. Nevertheless, 
by so doing, they maintained an unassignable 
right of rent; this actually was the first kind of 
feoffment in trusts to appear in world history. 
This more than once played a role in Weber’s 
socio-historical theory and political practice. 

These three factors—nonexistence of guilds, 
monasterial economy based on kind, and feoff- 
ment in trusts—had the same effect in India, 
which, in China, the city dweller’s livelihood, 
based on rent coming from outside land, had pro- 
duced. For this reason, cities in the Occidental 
sense (places which were inhabited by persons of 
another juridical status than the surrounding coun- 
try people) did not appear either in India or in 
China. 

While Weber had accepted many ideas about 
castes and other aspects of Hindu social life from 
Bouglé, Fick, Zimmer, and Oldenberg, he was 
completely original on at least two points, namely 
his refutation of Maine’s theory about original 
Hindu rural communism and his conclusion on the 
problem of why cities in the Occidental sense did 
not arise in India. This part of Weber’s work did 
not become well known. Apparently the explana- 
tion is that interest everywhere turned to the 
actual problems of contemporaneous India. Weber 
was somewhat more fortunate when he dealt with 
the pre-Greek world. 

4. The Pre-Greek Western Asiatic and Eastern 
Mediterranean World. Except the Jews, the pre- 
Greek western Asiatic and eastern Mediterranean 
world has a relatively small place in Weber’s 
work.’ Weber was not familiar with the ancient 


8 Weber, Agrarverhilinisse im Altertum, 45-83, 283; 
Theodor Mommsen, Tie History of Rome (New York, 
1868), 2:16-30; Fustel de Coulanges, The Ancient City 
(Boston, many ed.); Gaston Maspero, History of 


Egyptian, Sumerian, Assyro-Babylonian, Hittite, 
Median, or Persian languages. But he did know 
the English, French, and German translations of 
Mesopotamian and Egyptian inscriptions, the older 
works of Eberhard Schrader, Gaston Maspero, 
John Gardner Wilkinson, and William Matthew 
Flinders Petrie as well as more recent ones, es- 
pecially those of the Pan-Babylonian school of 
Hugo Winckler and his partisans such as the three 
Jeremias, Alfred, Friedrich, and Johannes. Winck- 
ler emphasized the central role of Mesopotamia 
and her religious systems in the cultural and 
religious development of the other Semitic peoples, 

Weber’s conception of the rural economic de- 
velopment of the Euphrates, Tigris, and Nile 
countries is as follows. Inundation and the neces- 
sity of caring for dikes was the central fact. Out of 
this basic fact originated a specialized water- 
bureaucracy and a centralized administration. The 
cost was great, but the king could pay it because 
he owned a great amount of land. The land was ad- 
ministrated in the form of socage farms operated 
by thousands of serfs who lived in barracks. This 
kind of organization was imitated by the Phoenic- 
ians and Carthaginians, who transferred it to the 
Occidental world. 


Egypt, Chaldea, Syria, Babylonia, and Assyria (London, 
1901), 2:56-57, 62-64, 76-77, 3:267, 4:313-317, 7:13- 
14; Sir John Gardner Wilkinson, Tie Wanners and 
Customs of the Ancient Egyptians (Bostor., 1883), 1:279, 
372, 2:388-389; Oppenheimer, System der Sociology, 
2:620, 4:364 n. 9 (Jena, 1929); M. Rostovtzeff, A 
History of the Ancient World, 1:17-20 (Oxford, 1926). 

See also the articles on “Albanier,’”’ “Hettiter,” 
‘Indogermanen,” “Karer,’ ‘“Kreta,” “Ligurer,” 
“Lydia,” “Mykenae,” ‘“Raeter,” ‘“Skyten,” and 
“Traker” in Real-Encyclopedie der classischen Alter- 
tumswissenschaft, ed. by A. F. Pauly and G. Wissowa 
(Stuttgart, 1894-1940), and in Reallexikon der Vorge- 
schichte, ed. by M. Ebert, vol. 1-15 (Berlin, 1924-1932). 
See also Honigsheim, ‘“Viehzuechternomadismus.. . ,” 
279. 

On the history of the excavations, deciphering, and 
theories, see Fritz Hommel, Geschichte Babyloniens 
und Assyriens (Berlin, 1885), 59-146; Johannes 
Duemichen and E. Meyer, Geschichte des altem Aegyp- 
tens (Berlin, 1887), 267-317; Morris Jastrow, The 
Civilisation of Babylonia and Assyria (Philadelphia 
and London, 1925), 1-119; and J. Friedrich, “Hethit- 
isch und kleinasiatische Sprachen,” Grundriss der 
Indogermanischen Sprach- und Altertumskunde, Ab- 
teilung Geschichte der Indogermanischen S prachwissen- 
schaft (Berlin, 1931), II, Teil 5, Band 4. 
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These remarks by Weber are indeed rare as 
compared with his comments concerning the He- 
brews, but rather frequent as compared with his 
observations about the Hittites, Medians, Persians, 
Kariens, Lykians, and Lydians. These groups 
Weber scarcely dealt with at all. The explanation 
is to be found in Weber’s scientific approach. He 
wrote his essential publications at a time when very 
little about these peoples was really known, i.e., 
before the essential excavating, deciphering, trans- 
lating, and publishing had been accomplished. 
For example, the work done by Winckler and 
Friedrich Hrozny on Hittite inscriptions found in 
Boghazkeui had not yet been completed. The 
rigorous Neo-Kantian moralist would never have 
permitted himself to make decisions about mat- 
ters, whose accessible sources seemed to him to be 
insufficient. Accordingly, his comments on Egypt 
and Mesopotamia are restrained. 

Historically, the place of Weber’s work may be 
summarized as follows. His insistence upon the 
importance of inundations and dikes came from 
the previously mentioned Assyriologists and Egypt- 
ologists. The role of the, Phoenicians and the 
Carthaginians as the transfer agents of the socage 
farm organization came from Theodor Mommsen, 
a historian primarily concerned with Roman an- 
tiquity. The term water-bureaucracy and the 
theory about its origin and role were original. The 
latter was accepted by Franz Oppenheimer. Al- 
though Weber refrained from dealing with the 
ancient peoples of Asia Minor, he could not escape 
the obligation to deal with the ancient Hebrews. 

5. The Ancient Hebrews. Even in Weber’s per- 
sonal life, the ancient Hebrews played an in- 
comparably greater role than the peoples men- 
tioned previously. Three factors were probably 
responsible. 


®*Weber, Agrarveriiilinisse im Altertum, 83-93, 
Gesammelte Aufsdtze sur Religionssozialogie, 10, 15-16, 
21, 44, 76 n. 1, 77, 293-294, 360, and Wirtschaft und 
Gesellschaft, 352; Werner Sombart, Der moderne 
Kapitalismus (ed. 4, Miinchen, Leipzig, 1921), 1:898- 
919, Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben (Leipzig, 1911), 
183-434, Der Bourgeois (Miinchen, Leipzig, 1913), 
299-302, 337-348; and Paul Honigsheim, “The Roots 
of the Nazi Concept of the Ideal German Peasant,” 
Rural Sociology, 12:11-12 (1947), where other pub- 
lications under consideration are listed. Weber’s letters 
concerning Protestant orthodoxy and liberalism are in 
his Jugendbriefe (Tiibingen, n.d.), 20, 44, 52, 66, 106, 
170, 196, 204, 224, 300, 334, 343, 348. See also Paul 


Weber’s mother, compared with the average 
wife of an intellectual of that generation, was rela- 
tively orthodox religiously. At the same time, 
his uncle and cousin, Adolf Hausrath and Otto 
Baumgarten, were both liberal professors of Pro- 
testant theology who dealt with Biblical criticism. 
Accordingly, at a relatively young age he was in a 
situation where he was forced to choose for himself 
between the antagonistic concepts. Out of this 
situation, and in connection with his shifting to the 
Neo-Kantian philosophy and epistemology, origi- 
nated his religio-ethical conviction, to eliminate his 
own personal religious bias and to investigate 
linguistically, philologically, historically, and soci- 
ologically the sources of the religious creed in 
which he had been reared. That meant primarily 
the Old Testament. 

During his whole life, Weber felt religiously and 
ethically bound to protect minorities and perse- 
cuted peoples, among them the Jews. The latter, 
according to the anti-Semites as well as the eco- 
nomic historian, Werner Sombart, were the typical 
representatives and even the founders of capitalism 
or at least of the capitalistic mentality. Thus 
Weber felt obliged to examine critically the be- 
ginnings of Jewish life, as described in the Penta- 
teuch, the Book of Judges, etc. 

Weber’s own studies on Calvinism had led him 
to perceive similarities between it and Judaism. 
For these and other reasons, he not only studied 
literature dealing with Biblical criticism, part of 
which he appreciated highly (especially the books 
of Julius Welihausen and his pupil, Hermann 
Gunkel), but also the original sources in He- 
brew itself, a language which he mastered com- 
pletely. In his special book dealing with the ancient 
Hebrews, he described their rural life as follows. 

Pre-Christian Palestine was not a geographico- 
economical unit. There existed three different dis- 
tricts, inhabited by the following groups with 
their respective economies. In the south and east 
was a Sterile desert inhabited almost exclusively by 
nomadic Bedouins, whose economy centered 
around the camel. Districts of periodic fertility 
were inhabited by seminomadic peoples, who 
made their livelihood from sheep and goats by 
transhumance. The plains in the center and the 
north were inhabited by peasants, who grew cereals 
and cattle. 


Honigsheim, “Max Weber: His Religious and Ethical 
Background and Development,” forthcoming. 
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TABLE II. Theories Concerning Rural Life in Oriental and pre-Occidental State Cultures 


Theories 
Chinese: 
Social, economic, and cultural de- 
velopment 


New viewpoints concerning the un- 
demonstrability of an original animal 
husbandry nomadism 


New viewpoints supposed to explain 
why cities in the Occidental sense did 


not arise 


Particulars of rural life 


. Japanese: 


Economic, cultural, and religious 
development 


Application of some general categories 
such as rentier mentality, etc. 


Hindus: 
Social, economic, and cultural 
development 


Hindu epigraphs as source material 


New viewpoints supposed to reject 
Maine’s hypothesis of an original 
Hindu rural communism 


New viewpoints supposed to explain 
why cities in the Occidental sense did 
not arise 


Accepted by Weber 


after elaboration by the 


following 


Franke 
Forke 
Grube 
Wilhelm 
Pelliot 
Chavannes 


Hackmann 
Florenz 
Rudorff 
Rathgen 


Albrecht Weber 

Zimmer 

Oldenberg 

Fick 

Horn 

Senart 

Bouglé 

Duff 

Baines 

English census 
reports 

Authors of special 
census reports 

Hopkins 


Hultzsch 
Fleet 
Bihler 


Countries of these men 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
France 
France 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
France 
France 
England 
England 
England and 
India 
England and 
India 
United States 


Germany 
England 
Germany 


Elaborated 
by Weber 
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TABLE II. Concluded 


by Weber Men in 
after elaboration by the Elaborated enced by 
Theories following Countries of these men by Weber Weber 
4. Pre-Greek Western A siatics: 
Importance of inundation and dikes Maspero France ~ - 
in ancient Egypt and Mesopotamia Wilkinson England 
Petrie England 
Structure of large rural estates in (same) (same) ~ - 
Egypt and Mesopotamia 
Development of water-bureaucracy as x Oppenheimer 
starting point of centralized bureau- in Germany 
cracy in Egypt and Mesopotamia 
Some viewpoints concerning the Schrader Germany - - 
spread of culture from Mesopotamia Winckler Germany 
Jeremias Germany 
Role of Phoenicians and Carthagin- Mommsen Germany - - 
ians as transmitters of the Egyptian 
and Mesopotamian kind of rural 
estate 
5. Ancient Hebrews: 
Historicity, authenticity, and age of Wellhausen Germany - - 
various books and reports of the Old Gunkel Germany 
Testament 
Subdivision of Palestine into three - - x 
rural economic parts | 
| 
City dwellers making their living from - - x | 
from ownership of 
Protestant 
Decreasing importance of peasants = - theologians 
due to increasing predominance of the 
urban population | 
rophets supported by the urban pop- - * x 
ulation 
Nonexistence of capitalistic mentality - - x Some liberal 
among later pre-Christian Jews Protestant the- 
ologians; some 
adversaries of 
anti-Semitism 
6. Etruscans: 
Autochtony in Italy; structure of Indo-European Italy and Ger- - 
rural life; land partition methods imi- group of Etrus- many 
tated by the Romans cologists 


Some cities were to be found in this region. The _ primarily that of the decreasing importance of the 
city dwellers made their living from rents on lands peasants and an increasing predominance of the 
they owned outside the cities. Hebrew history is urban population. The prophets also were largely 
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supported by the city dwellers. But this increasing 
urbanization did not mean an increasing capitalis- 
tic mentality. Such an association was not in- 
dicated by the prophets or their adversaries. Ac- 
cordingly in contrast to Sombart, the origin and 
development of capitalism cannot be traced to pre- 
Christian Judaism. Thus the cause must be found 
in the Occidental world itself. 

This original Weberian idea has created consid- 
erable discussion and has played a part in the 
struggle against anti-Semitism. Furthermore, it 
has a similar place in the theological debate con- 
cerning the question of whether the Old Testament 
is unique or largely reflects forms of life common to 
many pre-Christian Semitic and other eastern 
Mediterranean peoples. According to many theor- 
ies the Etruscans were connected with these 
peoples. For this and other reasons Weber 
could not escape giving at least a tentative answer 
to the question of the Etruscans. 

6. The Etruscans. The Etruscans were the ob- 
jective of the least successful of the anthropologi- 
cal, archaeological, and historical investigations 
made after the epoch of German Romanticism.!® 


© Weber, Agrarverhilinisse im Altertum, 190-191. 

The scholars who advocated the Indo-European and 
especially the Italic character of the Etruscans are: 
Mommsen, The History of Rome, 1:166-169; Wilhelm 
Paul Corssen, Ueber die Sprache der Etrusker (Leipzig, 
1874-75), esp. 2:566-568, 577-579; and George Hempl, 
Mediterranean Studies No. IV (Stanford University 
Publications, University Series, Language and Litera- 
ture, vol. 3, no. 3, Stanford, 1932). 

Those advocating the non-Indo-European, and espec- 
ially the eastern Mediterranean, origin are: Karl 
Otfried Miiller, Die Etrusker (Breslau, 1828), 69, 75, 
100-101, 375, 403-404; Bachofen, Der Mythus von 
Orient und Occident, 539-560, 595, 599; Wilhelm Deecke, 
Corssen und die Sprache der Etrusker (Stuttgart, 1875), 
and Etruskische Forschungen, no. 1-6 (Stuttgart, 1875, 
and later), esp. no. 1, p. 36-37, 77, no. 2, p. 144-145, 
no. 3, p. 389; Carl Pauli, Etruskische Studien (Git- 
tingen, 1879-1880), esp. no. 3, p. 5-6; Fritz Weege, 
Etruskische Maleret (Halle, 1921), 62, 67; Hans Miih- 
lestein, Die Kunst der Etrusker (Berlin, 1929), 13-39, and 
Uber die Herkunft der Etrusker (Berlin, 1929); Fritz 
Schachermeyr, iruskische Friihgeschichte (Berlin, 
1929), 88-89, 114-115, 202, 216-217, 252; Oppen- 
heimer, System der Sociology, 2:274, 4:95-96, 105-106, 
112-113, 169; David Randall-MaclIver, The Etruscans 
(Oxford, 1927), 11; Léon Homo, Primitive Italy and the 
Beginnings of Roman Imperialism (London, 1926), 
55-57; Howard H. Scullard, A History of the Roman 
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Even after more than a hundred years of research, 
only a relatively few decisions in the field have 
been made. The most well-known views are that 
the Etruscans were a pre-Indo-European people 
who came from western Asia, that they were the 
last representatives of matrilinear culture, and 
that they were a historically unimportant people, 
Most of the Etruscologists hold the first theory. 
The second was the view of Johann Jakob Bach. 


ofen, while the latter was that of Theodor Momn. | 


sen. As the latter was an intimate friend of 
Weber’s parents, Weber knew him intimately and 
held him in high esteem. Nonetheless he disap. 
proved this dislike for Etruscan studies and pro- 
ceeded to formulate his own views from archae- 
ological findings rather than upon linguistic 
investigations. 

Weber viewed the Etruscans as follows. Nothing 
speaks in favor of their western Asiatic origin. 
They were ruled by priests and by an aristocracy 
subdivided into gentes, i.e., large families con- 
sisting of persons related by blood from the male 
side. Moreover, they are important for inventing 
the technique of land partition which the Romans 
then imitated. This Weberian concept is largely 
that of the Etruscologists who claimed that these 
people were Indo-European. Weber considered 
his judgment as nothing more than hypothetical 
as long as the Etruscan inscriptions remained 
largely undeciphered. 

Actually Weber’s views on the Etruscans re- 
mained unnoticed. For a short time after his 
death, two groups of scholars, who pointed in the 
opposite direction attracted attention and gained 
almost general approval. Gustav Herbig put for- 
ward many particulars which he considered proof 
that a relationship between the pre-Greek in- 
scriptions found in Lemnos and the Etruscans had 


World from 753 to 146 B.C. (New York, 1939), 17; and 
Honigsheim, “Viehzuechternomadismus. .. ,”” 79-80. 

In doubt was Bartolomeo Nogara, Les Etrusques d 
leur civilisation (Paris, 1936), 16. 

For the history of the theories, see Corssen, Ueber 
die Sprache der Etrusker, introduction in vol. 1; Eva 
Fiesel, “Etruskisch,” Grundriss der Indogermanischen 
Sprach- und Altertumskunde, Abteilung Geschichte der 
Indogermanischen Sprachwissenschaft, Teil 2, Band 5, 
no. 1 (1931); “Corssen,”’ Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 
4:504-505 (Leipzig, 1876); ‘““Deecke,” ibid., 47:636-637 
(Leipzig, 1903); G. Deeters, “Gustav Herbig,” Zeit 
schrift der deutschen morgenlindischen Gesellschaft 
(Berlin), 5:189-201. 
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existed. The latter had then migrated from the 
eastern Mediterranean region by sea to northern 
Italy. Hans Miihlestein wrote many publications 
which pointed in the same direction. Indeed, the 
latter was often criticized for exaggerating the role 
of the Etruscans in world history. Nevertheless, 
he contributed (just as did Herbig’s much more 
philologically based theories) to an increasing be- 
lief in the eastern Mediterranean origin of the 
Etruscans with the result that Weber’s conflicting 
view remained unnoticed. 

By way of recapitulation, Weber’s participation 
in the development of the history of agriculture in 
Oriental and pre-Occidental state-cultures is sum- 
marized in Table II. 

For the peoples considered thus far, except the 
ancient Hebrews, Weber was compelled to use 
translations of the sources. This is not true for 
those of classical antiquity. 


III. CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY 


The agriculture and rural life of classical an- 
tiquity was one of the first subjects to hold Weber’s 
scientific attention, and many influences contrib- 
uted to the development of this interest. He had 
received nine years of training in Greek and Latin 
in a humanistic gymnasium. Since boyhood he had 
known intimately Theodor Mommsen, at that 
time the most discussed historian of ancient Rome. 
Weber studied law when the field included in- 
tensive training in Roman law and its history. At 
the beginning of his academic career, he lectured 
on Roman law at the University of Berlin, a field 
which necessitated consideration of Greek and 
Hellenistic law, the latter being increasingly based 
on the study of papyri. Accordingly Weber’s 
studies on the agriculture of classic antiquity in 
contrast with those concerning Oriental peoples 
are based on an exact knowledge of the sources in 
their original languages. Moreover, Weber had to 
deal with many theories put forward in a vast 
body of literature which became increasingly al- 
most impossible to master. On the basis of all 
this material, Weber characterized ancient Greece 
as follows. 

1. Ancient Greece. In contrast with the Orient, 
the economy of ancient Greece was based upon the 
conversion of woodland into arable land." More- 


"Weber, Agrarverhdltnisse im Altertum, 3, 12-16, 
32, 93-154, and Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 555-562, 
566, 572, 583-601; Oppenheimer, System der Sociology, 
2:623-624; J. Hazebroek, Griechische Wirtschafts- und 


over—in contrast with the Christian Middle Ages 
—it was not an inland but rather a seashore cul- 
ture. Kings originally resided in castles on hills 
and were surrounded by many persons who oc- 
cupied the king’s houses and enjoyed the monopoly 
of exchange and commerce. Around the king’s 
castle the nobility lived organized in sibs, Out of 
this sib-society originated city and state. Mean- 
while cavalry and chariot combat became in- 
creasingly important in warfare. Since equipping 
a cavalryman was expensive, only well-to-do 
persons were able to do so. Consequently, the 
cavalry became increasingly and then exclusively 
limited to nobles. Others, who were not able to 
do so, brought themselves under the protection 
and domination of the nobility, became their 
clients, and worked on their fields. The latter were 
located outside the towns. The clients also were 
to be found here. 

In this way the city itself became a place where 
primarily eguites lived, economically based upon 
the agricultural efforts of the rural workers. The 
equites themselves were always ready to go to war, 
especially in connection with the increasingly ex- 
pansionistic policies, which aimed at conquest, 
subjection, and a new possibility for the conquerors 
to live a life based upon the labor of subjected 
people. This life was the life of rentiers without 
capitalistic mentality. 

Moreover, there were handicraftsmen who lived 
in the city. They produced necessary economic 
goods with the help of slaves. The latter lived in 
the houses of their masters and with them formed 
small economic units. These craftsmen never suc- 
ceeded in becoming powerful socially. Accordingly, 
the Greek city was certainly a place of socio- 
economic antagonisms. But in contrast with the 
modern Occidental city, the dominant antagonism 
within the Greek city was not between the social 
class which owned capital on the one hand and 
urban craftsmen and proletarians who did not own 
capital on the other. The decisive antagonism in 
Greek antiquity was rather between the aristoc- 
racy, who owned land and based its life on land 
rent, and the masses who did not own land and 
accordingly were dependent workers. 


Gesellschaftsgeschichte (Tiibingen, 1931), vii, 586, 589; 
Georg von Below, “Agrargeschichte,” Handwoerterbuch 
der Staatswissenschaften (ed. 4, Jena, 1927), 49; Rostovt- 
zeff, A History of the Ancient World, 1:218-226; Gustav 
Schmoller, Grundriss der Allgemeinen Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre (Leipzig, 1904), 2:500. 
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Where does this Weberian synthesis of the Greek 
rural-economic structure stand in the develop- 
ment of the knowledge of the history of agriculture? 

Two of the viewpoints mentioned above had 
already been put forward before Weber started. 
Eduard Meyer, more so than any of the historians 
of antiquity, had emphasized the structure and 
importance of the sib in the development of social 
life. Gaston Maspero, primarily an Egyptologist, 
had emphasized the importance of the development 
of cavalry in all antiquity. Weber accepted both 
ideas, but he added a new viewpoint. He held that 
the sib was the rudiment out of which city and 
state originated and that the development of 
cavalry and chariot combat was one of the essential 
causes of change in the social structure of the rural 
population. 

Having these two viewpoints in mind, Weber’s 
original contributions in the field may be enumer- 
ated as follows: (1) The difference between the 
Oriental water-culture and the Greek culture, 
which was based upon the conversion of woodland 
into arable land; (2) the difference between the 
Greek seashore culture and the medieval inland 
culture; (3) the sib as the rudiment of city and 
state; (4) the importance of cavalry in changing 
the structure of rural life; (5) the policies of ex- 
pansion, whereby it was possible to base the life 
on the labor of subjected people; (6) the nonexist- 

ence of capitalistic mentality among the landown- 
ing nobility; (7) the powerlessness of handicrafts- 
men; and (8) the class struggle centering around 
land rent rather than around the interest on 
capital. Of these concepts number 4 was accepted 
by Gustav Schmoller, numbers 1-3 by Franz 
Oppenheimer, and numbers 5-8 by Johannes Haze- 
broek. Among the investigators in the field of 
ancient history the latter more than any other 
writer emphasized the importance of the economic 
factor in the development of Greek culture. Ac- 
cordingly there is a strong influence exercised by 
Weber. The same is not true of Hellenism. 

2. Hellenistic Age. Since the end of the nine- 
teenth century, the investigation of the epoch 
between the partition of the empire of Alexander 
the Great and its conquest by the Roman Empire 
has been based on two new kinds of sources, the 
ostraka, or fragments of earthenware containing 
inscriptions used in elections, and papyri as men- 
tioned above. Ulrich Wilcken and Ludwig Mitteis 
became the most outstanding editors and deci- 
pherers of these two new kinds of sources. Both 


M. Rostovtzeff, a Russian who emigrated to the 
United States, and Weber based their work largely 
on these sources.!* 

As noted above, earlier Egyptologists had as. 
serted that a long time before Alexander there 
were few independent peasants in Egypt but rather 
latifundia often owned by the state. Now Rostov- 
tzeff insisted that these latifundia and their 
bureaucratic administration had continued with- 
out interruption into the Hellenistic epoch. These 
three scholars, along with Weber, held each other 
in mutual esteem, and the special interrelation- 
ship is as follows. Weber accepted almost com- 
pletely the work of the other three scholars; he 
added only a few particulars, and these in turn 
were in part accepted by Wilcken and Mitteis. 
Through Weber Oppenheimer became acquainted 


2 Weber, Agrarverhiltnisse im Altertum, 154-190, 
and especially 185. 

Weber considered the following basic: Ulrich 
Wilcken, Griechische Ostraka aus Aegypten und Nubien 
(Leipzig, Berlin, 1899); Rostovtzeff, ‘““Kornerhebung 
und Transport im griechisch-roemischen Egypten,” 
Archiv fiir Papyrusforschung, vol. 3 (Berlin, 1916), 
and “Der Ursprung des Kolonats,”’ Klio, vol. 1 (Ber- 
lin, 1901). 

Weber’s concept was accepted by Oppenheimer, 
System der Sociology, 4:364 n. 8; and Ludwig Mitteis 
and Ulrich Wilcken, Grundszuege und Chrestomatie der 
Papyruskunde, 1:255 n. 1 (Berlin, Leipzig, 1912). 

Weber’s concept was rejected in tzbid., 1:184 n. 4, 
258 n. 2, 336 n. 1, 339; and Rostovtzeff, Studien sur 
Geschichte des rimischen Kolonats (Beiheft zum Archio 
fiir Papyrusforschung, Leipzig, Berlin, 1914), 403. 

The publications by Rostovtzeff which do not men- 
tion Weber and which are not mentioned by him are: 
“Angariae,” Klio, vol. 4 (1906); “Alexandria und 
Rhodos,” ibid., vol. 36 (1936); Caravan Cities (Oxford, 
1932); Out of the Past of Greece and Rome (New Haven, 
1932); “Zur Geschichte des Ost- und Suedhandels im 
Ptolemaeischen LEgypten,” Archiv fiir Papyrusfor- 
schung, vol. 4 (1908). 

Tenney Frank, An Economic History of Rome to 
the End of the Republic (Baltimore, 1920), 379-387, 
is based on Rostovtzeff. 

On the whole problem, see William Linn Wester- 
mann, “Egyptian Agricultural Labor under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus,” Agricultural History, 1:34-47 (July 
1927). 

For the history of discovery, investigation, and 
theories, see Mitteis and Wilcken, Grundszuege und 
Chrestomatie der Papyruskunde, i-xxviii; and Wilcken, 
Observationes ad historiam Aegypti provinciae Romanae 
(Dissertatio inauguralis, Berlin, 1885), 5-7. 
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with the material used by the three and their find- 
ings and incorporated the results into his own 
system. 

3. Rome. The rural history of Rome is usually 
divided into the epochs before and after the be- 
ginning of the oversea conquests.!* Weber de- 
scribed the development and changes as follows. 
Originally there existed patricians who were castle 
owners and plebeians who were not directly the 
serfs of the former but rather semidependent 
owners of allotments. Moreover, there existed the 
ager publicus. This was originally fallow land, 
property of the state and not of the family clan, 
later increasingly also conquered land, having 
belonged originally to the native people who had 
been subjugated. To some extent, this ager publicus 
could be occupied privately, and the socio-eco- 
nomic history of Rome, at least before she became 


13 Weber, Die rimische A grargeschichte, 3, 10, 49-52, 
119-121, 140-141, 219, 227-275, Agrarverhiltnisse im 
Altertum, 191-278, Der Streit um den Charakter der 
aligermanischen Sozialverfassung. .., 296-311; Momm- 
sen, The History of Rome, 1:256-258, 564, 3:489. 

Weber considered (Agrarverhiltnisse im Altertum, 
286) basic the theories developed by Rostovtzeff in his 
“Der Ursprung des Kolonats,” Kilio, vol. 1 (Berlin, 
1901), “Geschichte der Staatspacht in der roemischen 
Kaiserzeit,” Philologus, supplement 9 (Leipig, 1901), 
and Studien zur Geschichte des roemischen Kolonats, 133. 

Weber’s concepts as explained in Die rimische 
Agrargeschichte, 119-121, 128, 135-259, were accepted 
by Rostovtzeff, Studien sur Geschichte des roemischen 
Kolonats, vi, 259 n. 1, 306, 313 n. 1, 317 n. 1; Herman 
Gummerus, Der rimische Gutsbetrieb als Wirtschaft- 
licher Organismus nach den Werken des Cato, Varro 
und Columella (Beitrége sur alten Geschichte, Beiheft 5, 
Leipzig, 1906), 9-11, 18-20; Mitteis and Wilcken, 
Grundsuege und Chrestomatie der Papyruskunde, 1:257 
n. 1, 259, 265 n. 1. 

Weber’s concepts as explained in Die rimische 
Agrargeschichte, 130-132, 140, 185-186, 224, 245, 
246, 252, were rejected by Gummerus, Der rémische 
Gutsbetrieb, 59; Mitteis and Wilcken, Grundsuege und 
Chrestomatie der Papyruskunde, 1:283 n. 4, 342 n. 5; 
and Rostovtzeff, Studien zur Geschichte des roemischen 
Kolonats, 316, 422 n. 198. 

A parallel development of ideas by Weber and 
Rostovtzeff appears in ibid., vii, and A History of the 
Ancient World, 2:98, 231, 296-297, 351-366. 

Weber is not mentioned in Rostovtzeff, “Das 
Patrimonium und die Ratio Thesaurorum,” Mitteil- 
ungen des Kgl. Deutsch. Archaeologischen Instituts 
(Roem. Abt. vol. 13, Rome, 1893). 

The theories of Weber and Rostovtzeff were ac- 
cepted to a large extent by Oppenheimer, System der 


a conquering power overseas, is largely a struggle 
over this fallow land and the title to its occupation. 
The plebeians ascended by being hoplites or heavy- 
armed infantry soldiers. In this way they increas- 
ingly became entitled to participate in the 
partition of the ager publicus and thereby interested 
in the conquest of non-Roman land in Italy. But 
changes occurred. 

This interest in the acquisition of land led to 
oversea conquest, 7.¢., to the second era of Rome’s 
rural history. Oversea expansion in general and 
ownership of slaves in particular facilitated the 
occupation of conquered land and the develop- 
ment of an agrarian capitalism. The political insur- 
rection, led by the Gracchi brothers, was nothing 
but a protest against this development, and its 
failure actually meant the further decline of the 
remainder of the peasant class. 


Sociology, 4:325-406; Below, “‘Agrargeschichte,” 50-52; 
Sombart, Der moderne Kapitalsmus, 1:41-42; Alfons 
Dopsch, The Economic and Social Foundations of 
European Civilization (New York, 1937), 137, 337; 
N. S. B. Gras, A History of Agriculture in Europe and 
America (New York, 1940), 56-57, 65, and his “Agri- 
culture in Antiquity and the Middle Ages,” Encyclo- 
paedia of the Social Sciences, 1:574-576 (New York, 
1930); Paul Louis, “Agrarian Movements: Classical 
Antiquity,” zbid., 494; André Pigariol, ‘“Latifundia,” 
ibid., 9:186-188 (1933); William Linn Westermann, 
“Slavery: Ancient,” ibid., 14:75 (1934); Paul Vino- 
gradoff, The Growth of the Manor (London, 1920), 
37-87, 103, 106; Tenney Frank, Roman Imperialism 
(New York, 1921), 93, 108, 236, 241. 

Although Weber is not mentioned, the theories of 
Rostovtzeff are accepted, although in part with some 
restrictions, in the following: E. G. Hardy, Some 
Problems in Roman History (Oxford, 1924); H. J. 
Haskell, The New Deal in Old Rome (New York, 1939), 
202-204, with restrictions; Bernard W. Henderson, 
Five Roman Emperors (Cambridge, Engiand, 1927), 
228-245; Thomas Rice Holmes, The Architect of the 
Roman Empire (Oxford, 1928-1931); Frank Burr 
Marsh, The Reign of Tiberius (Oxford, 1931); H. St. 
L. B. Moss, The Birth of the Middle Ages, 395-814 
(Oxford, 1935); A. M. D. Parker, A History of the 
Roman World (New York, 1929), 119-128, 288-289; 
Edward Kennard Rand, The Building of Eternal Rome 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1943); Scullard, A History of the 
Roman World, 361-365. 

Neither Weber nor Rostovtzeff are cited in Homo, 
Primitize Italy and the Beginnings of Roman Imperial- 
ism, 219-226, and Frank Burr Marsh, The Founding of 
the Roman Empire (Austin, Texas, 1922), 33-38, not- 
withstanding the fact that they formulate similar ideas. 
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TaBLe III. Theories Concerning Rural Life in Classical Antiquity 


Elab- influence 
Accepted by Weber orated of Weber 
after elaboration by Countries of these by Men influenced by Coumtries of these Gnd thes, 
Theories the following men Weber eber men 
1. Greeks: 
Culture based on conver- - - x Oppenheimer Germany ‘ 
sion of woodland into ar- 


able land 


Culture a seashore cul- - - x Oppenheimer Germany a 
ture rather than an in- 
land culture 


Structure and central Eduard Meyer Germany - - - sd 
role of the sib 


Sib as rudiment of city - - x Oppenheimer Germany 
and state 


Shifting from infantry Maspero France - ~ - - 
warfare to cavalry and 
chariot combat 


Importance of the devel- - - x Schmoller Germany - 
lopment of cavalry for 

the change in the struc- 

ture of rural life 


Policies of expansion that - ~ x Hazebroek Germany - 
of being able to live a 

life based upon the labor 

of subjected peoples 


Life of equites as a life of - - x Hazebroek Germany - 
rentiers without capitalis- 
tic mentality 


Lack of power of handi- - = x Hazebroek Germany - 
craft groups in cities 


Social struggle centering - = x Hazebroek Germany - 
around land rent 


2. Hellenistic Age: 
Ostraka and papyrus Mitteis Germany - - - 
sources regarding every- Wilcken Germany 
day rural life 


Particulars concerning Mitteis Germany x Mitteis Germany x 
everyday rural life Wilcken Germany Wilcken Germany x 
Rostovtzeff Russia and - - - 

United States 


A 


Structure and uninter- Rostovtzeff Russia and - - - 
rupted continuance of the United States 

latifundia and their bu- 

reaucracy from ancient 

Egypt to Alexander’s 

Empire, the Hellenistic ® 
Age, and the Roman Em- 

pire 
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Theortes 


3. Romans: 


Patricians as castle own- 
ers 


Plebeians as allotment 
owners 


Ager publicus originally 
state land 


Social struggle primarily 
occurring over fallow 
land 


Rise of plebeians by be- 
coming hoplites 


Increasing participation 
of plebeians in land par- 
tition 


Interest of plebeians in 
the conquest of non-Ro- 
man land 


Social unimportance of 
the peasant class after 
the Gracchi 


Predominance of bour- 
geois class after oversea 
expansion 


Existence and 
tance of coloni 


impor- 


Socio-economic status of 
coloni 


Particulars concerning 
tural life in the later 
Roman Empire 


Life of slaves in the slave 
barracks after oversea 
expansion 
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TABLE III. Continued 


Elab- 
Accepted by Weber orated 
after elaboration by Countries of these by Men influenced by 
the following men Weber eber 
Mommsen Germany - - 
Mommsen Germany 
Mommsen Germany - ~ 
Mommsen Germany - - 
- - x Oppenheimer 
Below 
Louis 
Gras 
Westermann 
= - x Oppenheimer 
Louis 
Gras 
Westermann 
- - x Oppenheimer 
Louis 
Gras 
Westermann 
Mommsen Germany - - 
Mommsen Germany ~ - 
Mommsen Germany 
Rostovtzeft Russia and ~ - 
United States 
Mitteis Germany x Mitteis 
Wilcken Germany Wilcken 
Gummerus Germany Gummerus 
Rostovtzeff Russia and Rostovtzeft 
United States 
Oppenheimer 
- - x Openheimer 
Gras 


Countries of these 
men 


Germany 
Germany 
France 
United States 
United States 


Germany 
France 
United States 
United States 


Germany 
France 
United States 
United States 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Russia and 
United States 
Germany 


Germany 
United States 
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TABLE III. Concluded 


Elab- 
Accepted by Weber orated : : of Weber 
after elaboration by Countries of these by Men by Countries of these and they 
Theories the following men Weber eber men men 
Hypothesis concerning Seebohm England - - te 
shifting of the center of 
life from city to rural es- 
tate in the later Roman 
Empire 
New viewpoints  sup- - x Oppenheimer Germany - 
posed to support See- Sombart Germany 
bohm’s hypothesis noted Below Germany 
above Gothein Germany 
Dopsch Austria 
Hypothesis concerning Mdédser Germany - - 
uninterrupted continu- Eichhorn Germany 
ance from the Roman’ Roth Germany 
villa to the early medie- 
val feudal estate 
New viewpoints supposed - ~ x Oppenheimer Germany - 
to support Roth’s hy- Sombart Germany 
pothesis noted above Below Germany 
Gothein Germany 
Dopsch Austria 
Vinogradoff Russia and 
England 


Henceforth, a new social class became dominant. 
Its members lived in cities and based their life on 
oversea commerce and rent from rural] land. The 
latter was rented to coloni, who were provided with 
the necessary inventory by the owner, or it was 
cultivated by slaves. These slaves were bought in 
the slave market. They were often worked to the 
point of exhaustion under overseers. They lived 
as unmarried men in barracks and reproduced 
themselves through a kind of regulated prostitu- 
tion. But again changes occurred especially near 
the very end of the Roman Empire, i.e., after the 
wars of conquest. 

The center of life next shifted from seashore and 
city life to interior and estate life, z.e., to the villa. 
The landlord and his family lived on the latter; 
here they were surrounded by coloni, who had to 
pay fixed charges in kind, and by servi. The latter 
were forced to do an unlimited amount of skilled 
handicraft work to satisfy the needs of landlord and 
dependents. That meant dominance of socage 
estates, decay of cities, shifting to an economy 
based on kind, and the beginning of the Middle 
Ages. Conquering tribes of Nordic origin, speaking 


Teutonic languages, settled down in these self- 
sufficient villas of the late Roman Empire and 
began there their own medieval feudalism. 

Where does this Weberian synthesis of the 
Roman agronomico-historical development stand 
in the development of knowledge of the history of 
agriculture? 

Mommsen had elaborated the following points: 
(1) the patricians as castle owners; (2) the ple- 
beians as allotment owners; (3) the ager publicus 
as state land; (4) the social struggle as a struggle 
primarily over fallow land; (5) the unimportance 
of the peasant class after the Gracchian reforms; 
(6) the predominance of the bourgeois class after 
Oversea expansion; and (7) the existence and im- 
portance of coloni. 

To these statements by Mommsen, the follow- 
ing additions were made. Rostovtzeff elaborated 
on the socio-economic status of the coloni. Mitteis, 
Wilcken, and Herman Gummerus contributed par- 
ticulars concerning rural life in the later Roman 
Empire. Frederic Seebohm put forth his hypoth- 
esis about the shifting from seashore life to in- 
terior life—a hypothesis that lacked convincing 
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proof. Paul von Roth presented a hypothesis (in 
contrast to the formerly dominant catastrophe 
theory of the complete break between later an- 
tiquity and the Middle Ages) which pointed to 
the uninterrupted continuance from the Roman 
villa to the early medieval feudal estate, a hypoth- 
esis put forward without convincing proof. 

Weber accepted these theories of Mommsen and 
Rostovtzeff and the hypotheses of Seebohm and 
Roth but added the following new parts to the 
whole system mentioned above: (1) the rise of 
plebeians by becoming hoplites; (2) the increasing 
participation of plebeians in land partition; (3) 
the interest of plebeians in the conquest of non- 
Roman land; (4) particulars concerning rural life 
in the later Roman Empire; (5) the life of slaves 
in barracks, a description based on an analysis of 
Latin writings in the field of agronomy hitherto 
little used in connection with this problem; (6) 
new material and reasons supposedly supporting 
Seebohm’s hypothesis; and (7) new material and 
reasons intended to substantiate the hypothesis of 
Roth. 

Of these Weberian ideas, all seven were accepted 
by Franz Oppenheimer, numbers 1 and 2 by 
scholars of varied philosophies, including the 
Americans N. S. B. Gras and W. L. Westermann, 
and the Frenchman, Paul Louis, number 4 in part 
by Ulrich Wilcken, Ludwig Mitteis, and their con- 
tinuator, Herman Gummerus, number 5 by the 
American historian of agriculture, N. S. B. Gras, 
numbers 6 and 7 by scholars of varied philosophies, 
including the Austrian Catholic medievalist, Alfons 
Dopsch, the nationalistically minded German me- 
dievalist, Georg von Below, the economic historians, 
Eberhard Gothein and Werner Sombart, and Paul 
Vinogradoff (perhaps with slight modifications). 

In Roman rural history Weber was strongly in- 
fluenced by earlier scholars. Moreover, there was 
some mutual influence between Rostovtzeff, Wilc- 
ken, Mitteis, and Weber but also a very strong 
influence by Weber on scholars of various kinds. 
By way of recapitulation, Weber’s participation 
in the development of the history of agriculture in 
classical antiquity is summarized in Table III. 

To understand the importance of Weber’s theory 
concerning the uninterrupted continuance of the 
self-sufficient large estates from the late Roman 
Empire to medieval feudalism, it is necessary to 
deal with Weber’s synthesis of rural life in the 
Middle Ages. 
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IV. THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


Weber became interested in the agriculture and 
rural life of the Christian world when he was deal- 
ing with the later Roman Empire. His thesis for 
his doctorate in law dealt with an economic prob- 
lem which involved the uniqueness of the medieval 
city. In his treatment of the various Christian cul- 
tures some peoples and eras deserve a somewhat 
more exhaustive discussion than others. 

1. Celtic Peoples. Speaking languages and having 
forms of life which were different from the sur- 
rounding world, the Celtic peoples had continued 
to exist in remote parts of the Occidental world. 
These included Ireland, the Highlands of Scot- 
land, the Isle of Man, Wales, Brittany, and up to 
the end of the eighteenth century, Cornwall. 
The existence of such remnants supplied the in- 
spiration for many persons and groups to deal 
with the Celts, and Weber stood within the con- 
tinuity of these groups. 


4 Weber, General Economic History, 11, 15-16; 
Samuel Johnson, Letters of Samuel Johnson, ed. by 
George Birkbeck Hill (New York, 1892), 1:255-260; 
James Boswell, Boswell’s Life of Johnson, ed. by Chaun- 
cey Brewster Tinker (New York, 1933), 1:442, 547, 
549, 551, 557, 582-583, 2:34, 83, 179-180, 438, 469, 
519, and Boswell’s Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides 
with Samuel Johnson (New York, 1936), passim, and 
Letters of James Boswell, ed. by Chauncey Brewster 
Tinker (Oxford, 1924), 1:204, 208-211, 228; Johann 
Gottfried von Herder, Herders siémmtliche Werke, ed. 
by Bernhard Suphan (Berlin, 1877-1913), 4:231, 320- 
325, 5:159-208, 330-334, 416-420, 8:391-392, 9:317, 
542-543, 11:296, 14:261-266, 16:88, 18:450-462, 27: 
301-306; Johann Wolfgang von Goethe, Dichtung und 
Wahrheit, Teil 3, Buch 13, in every ed.; Albert Biel- 
schowsky, Goethe (ed. 23, Miinchen, 1911-12), 1:117, 
120; Richard M. Meyer, Goethe (ed. 3, Berlin, 1905), 
1:46, 144-145; Herman Grimm, Goet/e (ed. 2, Berlin, 
1880), 152; Voltaire, OFuvres complétes, 6:160-161, 
18:106-108, 19:178; Diderot, OEuvres completes, 6:433; 
“‘Zeuss,” Allgemeine Deutsche Biographie, 45:132-136 
(Leipzig, 1900); Heinrich Zimmer, “Sprache und 
Literatur der Kelten im Allgemeinen,” Die Kultur der 
Gegenwart, Teil I, Abt. xi, 1 (Berlin, Leipzig, 1909), 
74-75; K. Meyer, “Die irisch-gaelische Literatur,” zbid., 
78-95; C. Stern, “Die schottisch-gaelische und die 
Manx-Literatur,” ibid., 99-102, and “Die kornische 
und die bretonische Literatur,” zbid., 134-137; Morgan, 
Die Urgesellschaft, 301-303; Engels, Der Ursprung der 
Familie, 132-135; Maine, Village-Communities, 186- 
187, and Ancient Law, 5-6, 12; Frederic Seebohm, 
The English Village Community (London, 1915), 118- 
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The earliest of these groups were the antira- 
tionalists of the eighteenth century. James Mac- 
pherson edited a translation of Gaelic songs sup- 
posedly old High Scottish in origin, which, he 
asserted, were written by Ossian. An extended dis- 
cussion of theirauthenticity began, in which Johann 
Gottfried von Herder, a forerunner of German 
Romanticism, the young Johann Wolfgang von 
Goethe, and Samuel Johnson and James Boswell 
were involved. Both Boswell and Johnson had 
traveled in the Highlands and the Hebrides and 
doubted the authenticity of these songs. Their 
writings were widely read and contributed much 
to the development of an interest in Celtic matters. 

The German Romanticists always hoped to 
discover an incarnation of the true life in the re- 
mote past or in a remote district, and in this case, 
starting with Macpherson, Herder, and Goethe, 
they began to deal with the Celtic past. 

After French Romanticism developed, Hersart 
de la Villemarqué and others began to be interested 
in the Bretons and to edit Breton songs, supposed 
to be old and original. In spite of the proximity of 
Brittany, the French Encyclopedists, including 
Jean Jacques Rousseau, had shown almost no 
interest in Celtic peoples. 

The Irish nationalists, influenced by the Ro- 
mantic movement, began to edit Irish sources. 

The Celtic philology, strictly speaking, origi- 
nated, like so many of the special philologies, 
largelY out of German Romanticism. Based on 


119, 236-237, 244, 369, 422, 428; August Meitzen, 
Siedelungen und A grarwesen der Westgermanen und Ost- 
germanen, der Kelten, Rimer, Finnen und Slaven (Ber- 
lin, 1895), 1:174-232, 3:236-237, 557, and “‘Beobach- 
tungen ueber Besiedelung, Hausbau und landwirt- 
schaftliche Kultur,” Anleitung zur Deutschen Landes 
und Volksforschung, ed. by A. Kirchhoff (Stuttgart, 
1889), 481-496; Dopsch, The Economic and Social 
Foundations of European Civilization, 110-112, 122- 
123; E. Gothein, ‘“Agrargeschichte,” Die Religion in 
Geschichte und Gegenwart, ed. by Friedrich Michael 
Schiele, 1:238 (Tiibingen, 1909), 288; N. S. B. Gras, 
The Economic and Social History of an English Village 
(Cambridge, Mass., 1930), 3, An Introduction to Eco- 
nomic History (New York, 1922), 65, and “Agriculture 
in Antiquity and the Middle Ages,” Encyclopaedia of 
the Social Sciences, 1:574-577; M. M. Knight, “Serf- 
dom,” ibid., 670; E. Lipson, An Introduction to the 
Economic History of England (London, 1926), 75-76; 
Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, 18, 24, 35-36, 
91 n. 20; Nellie Neilson, Medieval Agrarian Economy 
(New York, 1936). 
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and in continuance of Franz Bopp’s discovery g 
the unity of the Indo-European languages, th, 
southern German, Johann Kaspar Zeuss, ¢labp, 
rated the comparative and historical grammar ¢ 
the Celtic languages. Based on him, Whitley 
Stokes in England, Henry Gaidoz in France 
Hermann Ebel, Christian Wilhelm von Gliic, 
Ernst Windisch, Heinrich Zimmern, Ludwig Chris. 
tian Stern, and Kuno Meyer in Germany built 
up a Celtic philology in central Europe. It is trye 
that there was only one full professorship fo, 
Celtic philology in Germany, the one at the Uni. 
versity of Berlin, in the second half of th 
nineteenth century, but in some of the other wi. 
versities, such as Leipzig, Bonn, and Heidelberg 
professors of comparative Indo-European linguis. 
tics occasionally taught classes in Irish and Welsh 
grammar and literature. There was therefore ap 
uninterrupted continuance in Celtic studies alg 
in Germany, but the main interest of these scholar 
(like almost any interest which originated in 
German Romanticism) centered around the com- 
parative history of Celtic languages and literatures, 

The socio-economic development of the Celtic 
peoples had been studied to a smaller degree. 


The impulse to do so came from two sources. The 
American evolutionist, Lewis H. Morgan, be- 


lieved that the Celtic gens was similar to an in- | 


stitution which he found among the Iroquois 
Indians. With regard to this and many other as- 
sertions put forward by Morgan, the Marxians, 
especially Friedrich Engels and August Bebel, 
followed the American anthropologist and by doing 
so made the Celtic gens popular in many countries. 
Sumner Maine, the evolutionist, incorporated Irish 
institutions into his system of rural collectivities 
which he argued existed everywhere in the begin- 
ning. 

Frederic Seebohm’s original interest centered 
around the English village, but his attempt to find 
the causes of the phenomena that he investigated 
led him from Anglo-Saxon and English studies to 
the comparative study of the Irish, Scotch, and 
Welsh rural past and laws. Based on all this ma- 
terial he argued as follows. The Celts originally 
lived the nomadic life of the tribal system just 
as the Germans did at the time of Tacitus and as 
almost every people in the world had once done, 
for this tribal system was an inevitable stage in 
the development of every people. Even after 
settling down, the Celts maintained much land 
for pasture. The other land was divided equally 
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among the families. Thus the latter were in a 
similar economic situation to a large extent. Even 
the tribal chiefs were not much different from 
other persons, and the chief’s status was not 
hereditary. Often the family shifted from one 
dwelling to another when the extinction of one 
family made a new partition inevitable. They 
were so accustomed to land partition that they 
maintained this custom even centuries later. All 
this was a pure autochthonous Celtic develop- 
ment. In contrast the manorial system in the 
Celtic islands as in Gaul and Germanic lands 
originated by a combination of autochthonous and 
Roman elements. 

August Meitzen, the German rural historian and 
statistician, attempted to define the German set- 
tlement in its characteristic traits. That meant an 
elaboration of its differences from the Celtic and 
Slavic settlement. Thus Meitzen must also define 
the Celtic settlement in its essential traits. In 
order to do so he combined the results of the in- 
vestigations made in France, Great Britain, and 
Ireland with those made in Germany and elabo- 
rated a new synthesis. °* 

Meitzen accepted the following five theories of 
Seebohm: original Celtic nomadism; the predomi- 
nance of animal husbandry for a long time over 
the cultivation of crops; equal partition of land 
among the families belonging to the tribe; the 
nonhereditary character of the chief’s position; 
and the maintenance of the custom of partition of 
land for a long time. To these theories of Seebohm, 
Meitzen added two: Christian monasticism es- 
pecially contributed to the sedentary life, and in 
this way the chief shifted to the position of a 
manorial lord; and the results of Seebohm’s Irish 
investigations must be combined with observa- 
tions made among the Westphalians in Germany. 

In the eighteenth century Justus Méser had 
studied the Westphalians. He was an antirational- 
istically minded emphasizer of rural life, 
independent farmers, local traditions, and es- 
pecially the old Westphalian farmhouse. The latter 
was different irom the farmhouses in surrounding 
German districts. It contained the human dwell- 
ing and the stable under the same roof. It was 
isolated from other farmhouses and was surrounded 
by its own fields. At the end of the nineteenth cen- 
tury it was still in existence in some Westphalian 
districts. This old Westphalian settlement as de- 
scribed by Méser was, according to Meitzen, the 
same as the old Irish settlement described by 


Seebohm; for both, the Westphalian and the Irish 
could be traced to the same common ancestor, the 
original Celtic settlement, which in Westphalia was 
then accepted and continued by the German con- 
querors. This view, elaborated by Meitzen, is for 
us of great importance. 

Weber admittedly was a pupil of Meitzen, and 
except for the fact that he considered the Irish- 
Westphalian equalization as not completely 
proven, he accepted and propagated the whole 
Seebohm-Meitzen synthesis about Celtic rural eco- 
nomic development. He expressly denied that he 
himself had added anything positive of his own to 
it. Thus it is understandable that in the Celtologi- 
cal field almost no one refers to Weber, but almost 
everyone to Meitzen. The American historians of 
agriculture, N. S. B. Gras, Melvin M. Knight, 
and Nellie Neilson, the Austrian Catholic, Alfons 
Dopsch, and Paul Vinogradoff, originally a Rus- 
sian, accepted Meitzen’s theory of the Irish de- 
velopment, the two former even his Irish-West- 
phalian equalization, while Neilson, Dopsch, and 
Vinogradoff, just as did Weber, considered this 
Celtic-Westphalian theory as unproven. The Meit- 
zen-Weber relationship was similar as far as the 
Slavic peoples are concerned. 

2. Slavic Peoples. The Slavic peoples and their 
agricultural past especially attracted Weber’s at- 
tention because of two phenomena, the Russian 
mir and the southern Slavic zadruga.'® 


% Christian von Schiézer, August Ludwig von Schli- 
sers ffentliches und Privatleben, 2:249 (Leipzig, 1828); 
Ferdinand frensdorff, “Von und iiber Schlézer,” 
Abhandlungen der Kgl. Gesellschaft der Wissenschaft su 
Gottingen (Philos.-Hist. Klasse, Neue Folge, v. 11, 
Berlin, 1909), 98-101; Friederike Fiirst, August Ludwig 
von Schlizer (Heidelberg, 1928), 191, esp. n. 1; August 
von Haxthausen, Die lindliche Verfassung Russlands 
(Leipzig, 1868), and The Russian Empire, 1:93-115, 
120-140, 2:202 (London, 1856); J. Kirejewski, Drei 
Essays (Miinchen, 1921), 129-139; Gesellschaft und 
Staat im Spiegel deutscher Romantik, ed. by Jacob 
Baxa (Jena, 1924), 177, 431, 483-485; Friedrich Wil- 
helm von Schelling, Schriften zur Gesellschaftsphilo- 
sophie (Jena, 1926), 206-251, 375-389, 463-464, 716- 
720, 777-802; Franz von Baader, Schriften sur Gesell- 
cshaftsphilosophie (Jena, 1925), 1-452; F. M. Dosto- 
jewski, Politische Schriften (Miinchen, 1923), 134-153, 
177, 189, 199-200, 221-232, 282-287; the following 
titles and volumes in The Complete Works (Boston, 
1914) by Count Leo Tolstoi, Moral Tales, 12:327-519, 
My Confession, 13:3-90, The Four Gospels, 14:207- 
302, esp. ch. 4, What Shall We Do Then? 17:3-340, 
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The mir had been brought to the attention of 
Weber’s generation in the following ways. August 
Ludwig von Schliézer, one of the founders of the 
science of statistics in Germany, had lived for 
years in Russia and had described the Russian rural 
collective, the mir, at the end of the eighteenth 
century. August von Haxthausen, a conservative 


On Life, 20:318-405, ch. 21-34, and Resurrection, v. 
21-22. 

On the Narodniki movement and the Social Revolu- 
tionaries, see Lancelot A. Owen, Tie Russian Peasant 
Movement (London, 1937), 89, 122 n. 2, 182, 246; Vla- 
dimir J. Gurko, Features and Figures of the Past (Stan- 
ford, 1939), 590 n. 8, 618 n. 6, 623 n. 2; and Alfred 
Levin, The Second Duma (New Haven, 1940), 34-37. 

Maine, Ancient Law, 125, and Lectures on the 
Early History of Institutions, 2, 7, 81; Engels, Der 
Ursprung der Familie, 45; P. Kropotkin, Mutual Aid; 
A Factor of Evolution (New York, 1925), 97, 99, 137, 
and J/deas and Realities in Russian Literature (New 
York, 1919), 266-270, 276; J. von Keussler, Zur Ge- 
schichte und Kritik des biuerlichen Gemeindebesitzes in 
Russland (Riga, St. Petersburg, 1876-1887); Kon- 
stantin D. Kawelin, Der bduerliche Gemeinbesitz in 
Russland (Leipzig, 1877), passim; Maxime M. Koval- 
evsky, Modern Customs and Ancient Laws of Russia 
(London, 1891), 73-118; Isaac A. Hourwich, The 
Economy of the Russian Village (New York, 1892), 
19-27, 37-42, 90-103; Wladimir G. Simkhowitsch, 
Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland (Jena, 1898), 11-70; 
Paul N. Milyoukow, Russia and its Crisis (Chicago, 
1905), 366-423; Nikolai P. Oganowski, “Die Agrar- 
frage in Russland seit 1905,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik, vol. 37 (Tiibingen, 1913); 
Alexis S. Yermoloff, La Russie agricole devant la crise 
agraire (Paris, 1907), 9-20; Ferdinand von Wrangel, 
“Die agrare Neugestaltung Russlands,” Jahrbuch fiir 
Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, 36:11-25 
(Miinchen, Leipzig, 1912); Knud Asbjorn Wieth- 
Knudsen, Bauernfrage und Agrarreform in Russland 
(Miinchen, Leipzig, 1913). 

On the German youth movement, its relation to 
Dostojewski, etc., see Howard Becker, German Youth: 
Bond or Free (New York, 1946). This book is reviewed 
by Paul Honigsheim in the American Journal of 
Sociology, 53:159-160 (1947), and in Die Friedens- 
Warte, 47 :209-210 (Ziirich, 1947). See also Honigsheim, 
“The Roots of the Nazi Concept of the Ideal German 
Peasant,”’ 16-19, where other publications under con- 
sideration are listed. 

On the whole problem of the mir and the zadruga, 
see Honigsheim, “Rural Collectivities,” in Charles P. 
Loomis and J. Allan Beegle, Rural Social Systems (New 
York, forthcoming), and “Roots of Soviet Rural Social 
Structure; Where and Why it Spreads,” forthcoming. 


and feudal German Romanticist, had traveled 
through Russia and praised the mir as an instity. 
tion which merited survival. 

The Slavophile movement of [wan Kireevski and 
his followers went even further. In general this 
movement accepted the emphasis given by German 
Romanticists, such as Friedrich Wilhelm von 
Schelling and Franz Xaver von Baader, to the 
uniqueness of every nation in contrast to the 
internationalism of the enlightenment and the 
French Revolution. Moreover the Slavophiles glori- 
fied the collectivism of the past in contrast with 
the individualism of the eighteenth century. Fur- 
thermore, this movement strengthened the ad- 
miration which Haxthausen had expressed for the 
mir. It also combined Schelling’s emphasis on 
national uniqueness generally and Haxthausen’s 
special emphasis on the mir. In this way they came 
to a glorification of the mir and the rural collective 
as a true Russian and Greek Orthodox form of life, 

Feodor Dostoevsky and Count Leo Tolstoy, 
the well-known Russian fiction and religious wri- 
ters, had actually lived somewhat earlier than 
the Weberian generation, but they were not dis- 
cussed in Germany until a short time before the 
First World War. Especially they were compre- 
hended and used in the sense of the simple Russian 
peasant as the true Christian man, even the ideal 
man himself. 

The Narodniki movement of Peter Lawrow, 
Victor Tschernow, and their followers, who later 
were called Social Revolutionaries, gave this idea 
another twist. This group was familiar with Hax- 
thausen’s ideas and accepted the theory of the 
especially Russian character of the mir. But out 
of this conviction they drew conclusions in 
conflict with those of the Slavophiles. First of all 
the poor Russian peasant should accomplish a 
Russian revolution, eliminate private landowner- 
ship, and realize a land nationalization program. 
Such a program was meant to embody the basic 
principles of the mir. 

The evolutionists, especially Sumner Maine, had 
claimed that the same stages succeeded each other 
automatically and necessarily within the inde- 
pendent and parallel development of the various 
peoples. They placed special emphasis on the idea 
that every people, independent of influences re- 
ceived from others had passed through the stage 
of original communism. Accordingly they incor- 
porated the mir into this system and regarded it 
as nothing but a remnant of the rural collective 
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stage, through which every people, including the 
Russians had to pass. The Marxians in general and 
especially Friedrich Engeis did the same. 

The Russian Marxians, especially George Plek- 
hanow and Peter Struve, certainly accepted the 
Engels system, including the past of the Russian 
rural collective, but they were impelled to defend 
their own political program and visualize the 
future against the Narodniki. In doing so they 
asserted that Russia would not remain rural but 
would of necessity develop in a capitalistic direc- 
tion. Such development would then also destroy 
the rural collective. 

Russian anarchists, especially Prince Petr Kro- 
potkin, used the rural collective as an example of 
the inborn tendency of man to live a life of mutual 
help and as a proof that a society without any legal 
compulsion is possible. 

Under such circumstances Russian economists, 
sociologists, and philosophers were forced to par- 
ticipate in the controversy. Some of them were 
J. von Keussler, Konstantin Kaweline, Maxime Ko- 
valevsky, Isaac Hourwich, Wladinir Simkhowitsch, 
Pawel Milyoukov, Nicolai°"Oganowski, Alexis Yer- 
moloff, and the Scandinavian Knud Asborn Wieth- 
Knudsen. 

The German youth movement held the ideal of 
a simple and natural life in contrast with urban 
life. The latter was supposed to be unnatural and 
hyperintellectual. Moreover, this youth movement 
advocated a return to a life which should be based 
on mutual help in contrast to present-day compe- 
tition. This new youth movement rediscovered 
Dostoevsky and accepted his glorification of the 
simple Russian. 

August Meitzen attempted to define the German 
settlement in its characteristic traits. That meant 
an elaboration of its differences from the Celtic 
settlement. With that we have dealt above. But 
it meant the same with regard to the Slavic settle- 
ment. Because the mir was declared by some of the 
writers mentioned above to be the typical Slavic 
settlement rather than just one of the many kinds 
of Russian settlements, Meitzen had to deal with 
it intensively.'® 


Meitzen, Siedelungen und Agrarwesen..., 2:141- 
269, 3:341-354, 575, ““Beobachtungen. .. ,” 495-496, 
“Kulturzustiinde der Slaven in Schlesien vor der 
deutschen Kolonisation,” Abhandlungen der Schlesi- 
schen Gesellschaft fiir vaterlindische Kultur (Philos.- 
Hist. Abteilung, v. 2, Breslau, 1861), and “Die 
Ausbreitung der Deutschen in Deutschland und 


Meitzen characterized the essence of the mir as 
follows. The fields were the property of the rural 
corporation. Every family in the village was ipso 
facto a member of the latter and was entitled to an 
equal allotment of land; this could be managed 
independently according to the decisions made 
and orders given by the father of the family. But 
new repartitions always occurred because the 
younger generation had the same right to allot- 
ment as the older one. 

The origin of this institution was explained by 
Meitzen as follows. Since the beginning of the 
Mongolian rule in Russia land became more and 
more chartered real property. At the same time 
peasants began to cede their land to the church or 
to the feudal lords. They did so to escape the 
arbitrary actions of functionaries. By doing so the 
formerly independent peasants changed their sta- 
tus and as the next step became tenants for a time 
with the right of the tenant to withdraw from the 
tenancy. But increasingly the right of recalling 
diminished because in the case of withdrawal and 
removal the tenant had to pay increasingly high 
forfeit. He often was unable to raise it. Further- 
more the feudal lord became increasingly entitled 
to refuse the notice made to him by his tenant. 
In many laws in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries the state sanctioned this development; 
moreover it entitled the feudal man to sue the 
fugitive peasant without superannuation and to 
have him brought back. Finally the law abolished 
the last remaining difference between peasant 
serfs and slaves and comprised both under the 
term bondsmen. At the same time the community 
of the latter became jointly responsible for exac- 
tion and delivery of the imposts. Thus the bonds- 
men’s community became interested in the settle- 
ment of people who would be capable of working. 
Accordingly it encouraged them to do so, by show- 
ing them the advantage of settling within a com- 
munity where they would be entitled regularly to 
participate in the new allotment of land. Out of 
this interest the mir originated. In this manner 
and in contrast to the theory which had been put 


ihre Besiedelung der Slavengebiete,” Jasrbiicher fiir 
Nationalékonomie, v. 22. See the objections to Meitzen’s 
concept concerning the boundaries between the Slavic 
and German rural settlement in Paul Honigsheim, 
“Der limes Sorabicus,” Zeitschrift fiir Thiiringische 
Geschichte und Altertumkunde, 24:303-332 (1906); this 
article lists the sources and other publications under 
consideration. 
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forward by earlier authors, the mir was declared 
by Meitzen to be a relatively recent institution, 
and he was one of the chief teachers of Weber. 

What was the attitude of Weber toward all 
these theories concerning the origin, essence, and 
development of the mir?!” 

Weber was connected with at least five of the 
twelve groups which have been enumerated. Apart 
from being an admiring pupil of Meitzen, Weber 
was in his last years personally connected with 
some groups of the German youth movement. He 
liked them but warned them against becoming 
romantic. Furthermore, he was personally ac- 
quainted with some Russian Social Revolution- 
aries and Marxians who studied in Heidelberg, 
many of whom he directly protected. He did so 
for two reasons. Although he certainly was not an 
adherent of either one of the ideologies, he felt 
ethically bound to protect his adversaries. More- 
over, these Russian revolutionary students were to 
his mind idealists, persecuted and willing to die 
for their convictions. In this respect he found some 
similarity between them and himself and there- 
fore protected them. Besides he was deeply af- 
fected by Dostoevsky and Tolstoy, whom he 
wanted to make the subject of a special study. 
Under all these circumstances it would have been 
a miracle if this rigorous Neo-Kantian Protestant 
had not dealt with the mir and with Russian rural 
life in general. Although a middle-aged man, 
Weber learned the Russian language in order to 
study these problems. He also studied many books 
which did not deal explicitly with Russian agricul- 
tural history but rather with Russian economic 
development generally. Such were the publications 
of the moderate Marxian, Michael Tugan-Baronow- 
ski, and of Paul Miljukow, one of the leaders of 
the so-called Cadets, i.e., the Constitutional 
Democrats. 

Like Meitzen and the majority of the Russian 
scholars, except the Slavophiles, Weber considered 
the mir not a primitive Russian institution but 
rather a product of the taxation system and serf- 
dom of the post-Mongolian epoch and especially 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. More- 
over he largely accepted the explanation given by 
his teacher Meitzen. But at the same time he in- 


1 Weber, General Economic History, 17-21, and 
Wirtschaft und Gesellschaft, 720. See also Honigsheim, 
“Max Weber as Rural Sociologist,” 214-217, where the 
publications of Weber concerning his attitude toward 
Social Revolutionaries, Stalypin, etc., are listed. 


sisted on the importance of some other traits, 
These he contrasted with the admiring description 
given among others by the Social Revolutionaries 
and with their belief that the mir could and should 
be maintained in contrast with an individualistic 
rural organization as the salvation of the economic 
life of present times. To them Weber’s answer was 
as follows. Equality of the members, democratic 
character, and community of interests in the mir 
existed on paper only. That was due to two reasons, 
The allotment took into account how much labor 
force a dwelling mustered. Thus every family which 
had increased in a large ratio was in favor of re- 
division; but there were other interests arrayed 
against that. Many members needed implements 
and to be able to buy them became indebted to 
the kulaks, the well-to-do and independent middle- 
class farmers in the village. Accordingly they held 
the mass of the propertyless members of the mir 
in their power through money lending. According 
to whether they were interested in keeping their 
debtors poor or allowing them to acquire more 
land, they controlled the decisien of the village 
when redivision was asked for by the heads of en- 
larged families. Thus the decision in this nominally 
collectivisitic institution was actually often de- 
termined by individualistic economic interests. 
Indeed the right to the land pertained to the 
individual and accordingly was perpetual. Even 
after the abolition of serfdom the worker, whose 
forefathers had emigrated from the mir genera- 
tions before, might go back and assert the right if 
he found it to his interest to return unsolicited. 
On the other hand, the village reciprocally held an 
unquestionable claim to his labor, even when he 
had gone away with the permission of the headman 
of the village and taken up an entirely different 
profession. The mir of course was inclined to use 
this right when a relatively small number of per- 
sons had remained behind and the tax burden was 
increased for them since it was a joint obligation. 
Consequently the same collective, whose decisions 
as demonstrated above, were actually often de- 
termined by individualistic economic interests, 
moreover limited the members’ freedom of move- 
ment. For both reasons Weber did not deplore the 
actual abolishment of the mir through the agrarian 
reform accomplished by the Russian minister, 
Peter Stolypin, although he did not like the way 
it was accomplished. But this conviction was com- 
pletely involved in Weber’s whole social program 
concerning the rural organization of the present 
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and future. Accordingly, it does not come within 
the scope of this study. 

Weber was much concerned with Russian agri- 
culture, but actually only his ideas concerning the 
present and future have been noted. More recent 
authors dealing with the mir, as the American, 
Geroid Tanquary Robinson, cite neither Weber nor 
Meitzen. Others such as Alfons Dopsch did just 
the same as they did in dealing with the Celtic 
rural past, 7.e., they cited Meitzen but not Weber. 
In this case the glory of the master has over- 
shadowed that of the pupil. The same is true with 
regard to the other supposedly Slavic rural collec- 
tive, the zadruga. 

In the history of the investigation of the 
zadruga,!® many names already noted in dealing 
with the mir reappear: evolutionists (among them 
Sumner Maine, Carl Biicher, and Emile de Lav- 
eleye), anarchists, Marxians, and Meitzen. To 
them must be added many southern Slavic writers 
such as Milan Markovich and Dragolioub Novak- 
ovitch and some Austrian writers including Dopsch. 
The interest of both groups was, of course, at 
least in part, a practical one. The institution 
existed until recent times in parts of Serbia as 
well as in those districts of the former Turkish 
Empire which the Austria-Hungarian Monarchy 
occupied in 1878, annexed in 1908, and lost in 
1919. 

The argument about the origin of the zadruga 
centers around the problem: Is the phenomenon 
especially Slavic in character or is it nothing but 
a remnant of the general agricultural communism 
every people has to pass through? The latter is the 
theory of evolutionists and Marxians; the former 
was formulated in its most pronounced form by 
Meitzen. 

Meitzen described the zadruga in the following 
way. Land had originally been occupied by the 
whole clan, i.e., by the unit of all families related to 
one another by blood on the male side, under the 


8 Weber, General Economic History, 11-12; Emile 
de Laveleye, The Balkan Peninsula (New York, 1887), 
57, 227; Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, 44; Meitzen, 
Siedelungen und Agrarwesen..., 2:213-218; Milan 
Markovic, Die Serbische Hauskommunion (Leipzig, 
1903), passim; Dragolioub Novakovitch, La Zadruga 
(Paris, 1905), passim; Dinko Tomasic, Personality and 
Culture in Eastern European Politics (New York, 1948), 
11, 149, 156. On this last book see Paul Honigsheim’s 
teview and objections in Rural Sociology, 14:182-183 
(1949), 


leadership of the head of this clan. No partition 
of land among the individual families of the clan 
occurred. On the contrary, all the land was man- 
aged in common according to the orders given by 
the head of the clan. The latter also nominated one 
of his sons or nephews as his successor. Everything 
acquired by the individual became property of the 
community, except for war plunder and bridal 
attire, or if a member renounced his partnership 
and withdrew from the zadruga. 

Weber accepted for the most part this descrip- 
tion given by his teacher. In addition, however, he 
pointed out that, although some anarchists cited 
the zadruga as proof of their theory that a society 
without legal compulsion is possible, they are 
wrong. It is true that in the zadruga there was no 
legal compulsion administered by the state, but 
nevertheless coercion was carried out by the vil- 
lage community. Thus, he argued that the existence 
of the zadruga contradicted both the theories of 
the anarchists and the state worshippers. How- 
ever, the existence of the zadruga indeed proves 
that a stateless legal coercion is possible. 

As to the problem concerning the origin of the 
phenomenon, it is scarcely necessary to indicate 
Weber’s attitude. This Neo-Kantian had always in 
principle opposed the belief in automatically oc- 
curring parallel developments as conceived by 
evolutionists. In this case he also denied the 
possibility of considering this phenomenon as a 
remnant of a universal rural collectivism of an 
earlier stage. There still remained in his day, how- 
ever, the yet unsolved question of the date and 
special causes of the origin of this institution, and 
the geographical, political, or social factor could 
have been the essential one. But again the Heidel- 
bergian social historian took the character of the 
sources, the amount of knowledge available in his 
day, and his own unfamiliarity with the language 
into account, and accordingly abstained from mak- 
ing a final decision. 

Under such circumstances Weber’s remarks on 
southern Slavic collectives passed almost unno- 
ticed. Also in this case Dopsch cited the teacher 
and not the pupil. In his studies of the German 
rural past Weber had to face a completely different 
situation. 

3. The Germans. The rural past of the Germans 
had been the object of scientific interest in Ger- 
many since the time of the pre-Romanticists such 
as Justus Méser, mentioned previously in con- 
nection with the Irish-Westphalian equalization. 
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On the history and especially the beginning of 
German agriculture, many special problems and 
controversies developed, and the following de- 
scription is subdivided according to them. 

(1) Were the Germans at the time of Christ 
primarily animal husbandry people, as for ex- 
ample the Celts, or were the Germans already 
growing some crops?!® Both theories had often 
been advocated. The interpretation of certain 
passages in the writings of Julius Caesar played a 
part in these discussions. Some investigators in- 
sisted that Caesar contradicted himself. They 
asserted that he once described the ancient Ger- 
mans as a sedentary people who grew crops and 
again as an unstable people who migrated with 
their animals and only occasionally lived long 
enough in one place to raise some crops. Others 
considerzd the passages under consideration as only 
seemingly contradictory and tried to reconcile 
them. Some scholars, therefore, were proponents of 
German nomadism. In this group were many of the 
earlier scholars, Weber’s teacher, August Meitzen, 
and Weber’s contemporaries, Georg Friedrich 
Knapp and Werner Wittich. Others were pro- 
ponents of the sedentary character of the early 
German life. Wilhelm Fleischmann made a new 
distinction. He argued that Caesar described the 
Suebi as a migratory people with almost no tillage 
but that this was the description of an exceptional 
situation. Weber accepted this suggestion, incor- 
porated it into a more universal concept, and 
argued as follows. At the time of Caesar, agricul- 
ture in northern Europe was not a recent inven- 
tion; it had spread to and was practiced by every 
Indo-European linguistic people, including the 
majority of the Germanic tribes. Caesar had the 
latter in mind when he wrote that the Germans 
were crop raisers. The Suebi, on the other hand, 
were a migratory martial tribe; accordingly they 
only occasionally grew crops. This Weberian inter- 
pretation was accepted by Alfons Dopsch and 
Eberhard Gothein. 

(2) Did the Roman writers, Caesar and Tacitus, 
mean that the Germans shifted from one locality 


% Weber, Der Streit um den Charakter der altger- 
manischen Soztalverfassung..., 513, 522-523, 526, 
529; W. Fleischmann, “Uber die landwirtschaftlichen 
Verhiltnisse Germaniens um den Beginn unserer 
Zeitrechnung,” Journal fiir Landwirtschaft, 51:92, 99 
(Berlin, 1903); Dopsch, The Economic and Social 
Foundations of European Civilisation, 82. 


to another every year or merely that they plowed 
fresh portions of land in the same locality??° Some 
investigators, especially Frederic Seebohm, de. 
cided on the latter interpretation. Here Weber 
made a second distinction. Caesar and Tacitus were 
not contemporaries, and reasonably enough they 
had different phenomena in mind. Caesar meant 
change of locality, and Tacitus the two-field sys- 
tem. This was also accepted by Dopsch and Go- 
thein. 

(3) Was the method of using land among the 
Germans after Christ the wild field grass hus- 
bandry system or already the three-fallow 
system?! A few Romanticists, such as Carl Fried- 
rich Eichhorn and his followers, believed the 
latter, while more recently Seebohm, Fleischmann, 
Dopsch, Gothein, Georg von Below, and N. S. B. 
Gras accepted the former. To this last group Weber 
also belonged. Moreover, he expressly insisted 
that he neither knew nor had written anything 
new on this subject. Accordingly the matter of 
Weberian influence does not require consideration. 

(4) What was the origin of the type of land 
partition, village location, and structure of rural 
houses?” The history of this particular problem is 
relatively short. Georg Hanssen was the first who 
dealt with it. He was a German who lived and 


2° Weber, Der Streit um den Charakter der aliger- 
manischen Sozialverfassung..., 543-544; Seeboim, 
The English Village Community, 344, 369; Dopsch, 
The Economic and Social Foundations of European 
Civilization, 38-39; Gothein, “Agrargeschichte,” 239. 

21 Weber, Der Streit um den Charakter der altger- 
manischen Soszialverfassung..., 545; Seebohm, The 
English Village Community, 411; Fleischmann, “Uber 
die landwirtschaftlichen Verhiltnisse Germaniens. . .,” 
96; Below, “Agrargeschichte,” 53; Dopsch, The 
Economic and Social Foundations of European Civiliza- 
tion, 38; Gothein, ‘“Agrargeschichte,” 240; Oppen- 
heimer, System der Sociology, 4:254-262; Gras, A 
History of Agriculture in Europe and America, 96. 

2 Weber, Der Streit um den Charakter der altger- 
manischen Sosialverfassung..., 520-521; Seebohm, 
The English Village Community, 371; Meitzen, Sie- 
delungen und A grarwesen. . . , 1:32-122, 3:236-237, 280- 
319, and “Das deutsche Haus in seinen volkstuem- 
lichen Formen,” Verhandlungen des ersten deutschen 
Geographentages (Berlin, 1882); Below, “Agrarge- 
schichte,” 53; Gothein, “Agrargeschichte,”’ 240; Gras, 
The Economic and Social History of an English Village, 
3; Lipson, An Introduction to the Economic History of 
England, 64-65, 75-76; Douglas-Irvine, The Making 
of Rural Europe, 19. 
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worked for a short time in Denmark. At the begin- 
ning of this career in the 1870s, Meitzen elaborated 
a classification of settlement forms accordine to 
nations. His main types were the following. As to 
the structure of the settlement, the Celts had iso- 
lated farms surrounded by their fields, the Germans 
had long villages with the land strips immediately 
behind the farmyard, and the Slavs had radial 
settlement. As to the form of the fields, the German 
settlements had long strips, the Romans rectangu- 
lar strips, and the Slavs block strips. Meitzen’s 
classification of settlement forms was widely ac- 
cepted soon after its publication, first by Seebohm 
and later by Below and Gothein. Between them 
stood Meitzen’s pupil in Heidelberg. Weber had 
his doubts, mentioned above in connection with 
the Celts, about the possibility of correlating the 
Westphalian with the Irish house. The latter had 
been done by Meitzen in connection with his 
classification of villages and field strips. But ex- 
cept for this he accepted the system elaborated by 
his teacher. 

(5) Was land among the Germans once collective 
property?”* The German Romanticists notoriously 
were strictly opposed to the economic individual- 
ism of laissez-faire and the French Revolution. 
Accordingly they emphasized any kind of nonin- 
dividualistic economy and were interested in an 
original communism which was supposed to have 
existed among early Germans. Johann Kaspar 
Zeuss, the founder of the comparative Celtic 
grammar, and the brothers, Jacob Ludwig and 
Wilhelm Karl Grimm, who became known as 
editors and investigators of old German texts, sup- 
ported this idea. It was supported even more widely 
since the theory of an original universal rural com- 
munism had been expounded by socialistic writers 
such as Friedrich Engels and by nonsocialists such 
as Sumner Maine and Emile de Laveleye. Weber 
considered the source material cited, and especially 
that regarding the original German communism, 
just as unconvincing as the theory of original uni- 
versal rural communism. But later some land, 
owned in common, the Markgenossenschajt, was to 
be found among certain German groups. 

(6) What was the origin of the Markgenossen- 
schaft, the land obviously owned collectively by the 


* Weber, General Economic History, 23-24; Dopsch, 
The Economic and Social Foundations of European 
Civilization, 34; Engels, Der Ursprung der Familie, 
137-146; Bebel, Die Frau und der Sozialismus, 65. 


rural community in the epoch of the Carolingians 
and which remained outside the feudal system??* 
Needless to say German Romanticism had especi- 
ally cherished this phenomenon for obvious reasons. 
Eichhorn and Zeuss and their followers, Georg 
Ludwig von Maurer and Otto von Gierke, as well 
as the Marxians and Meitzen were interested. In 
contrast with these men Weber and Dopsch were 
cautious. The latter denied the existence of the 
Markgenossenschaft in the era of Tacitus, while the 
former asserted that we know only about the 
existence of the phenomenon in the epoch prior 
to the rise of the Carolingians and not earlier. At 
any rate, privately-owned land existed in the 
period of Tacitus, but the question of who owned 
the land is very difficult to answer. 

(7) Was the privately-owned land owned by 
seigniors or free peasants?*® Since the time of the 
Romanticists, from Eichhorn and Maurer to Meit- 
zen and Below, the latter alternative was the most 
popular. The seignorial or theory had been 
advocated by Seebohm. Knapp and Wittich later 
combined Seebohm’s theory with an older idea. 
They gave impetus to the idea that the original 
animal husbandry nomadism had been the domin- 
ant form of life. Combining both suggestions they 
argued as follows. Chieftains-owned herds and dis- 
dained crop raising and related work. This work 
was done by dependent and impoverished people. 
Out of this combination of conditions the manorial 
system originated. 


24Weber, General Economic History, 7-8; Otto 
Gierke, Das deutsche Genossenschaftsrecht, 1:60-80 
(Berlin, 1868); Meitzen, Siedelungen und Agrarwesen 
der Westgermanen..., 1:122-162; Below, ‘“Agrar- 
geschichte,” 52-54; Dopsch, The Economic and Social 
Foundations of European Civilisation, 47, 156; Engels, 
Der Ursprung der Familie, 155, 161; Bebel, Die Frau 
und der Sozialismus, 65. 

2 Weber, Der Streit um den Charakter der aliger- 
manischer Sozialverfassung..., 511-554; Gierke, Das 
deutsche Genossenschafisrecht, 1:28-60, 89-153; See- 
bohm, The English Village Community, 415; Meiizen, 
Siedelungen und Agrarwesen..., 1:4, 8, 10; Dopsch, 
The Economic and Social Foundations of European 
Civilization, 44-46, 112; Gothein, ‘‘Agrargeschichte,” 
238, 240, 246; Oppenheimer, System der Sociology, 
2:354, 388-389, 527, 537-539, 4:299-315; Charlotte M. 
Waters, An Economic History of England, 1066-1874 
(London, 1925), introduction; Wilhelm Hasbach, A 
History of the English Agricultural Labourer (London, 
1908), 1; Lipson, Am Introduction to the Economic 
History of England, 10-11. 
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To this synthesis Weber was opposed. He applied 
the two distinctions concerning Caesar and Tacitus, 
mentioned above, to the new situation. He argued 
that Caesar recognized the big difference between 
the Gallic Celts, who in his day lived in an already 
developed feudalism, and the Germans. Moreover 
Caesar distinguished between the Germans who 
had already settled on the banks of the Rhine and 
the Suebi who were still migrating. But even the 
latter did not show the typical aristocratic patri- 
archalism of herdsmen but rather the communism 
of a warrior tribe; they showed aristocratic traits 
even less than the others; they were a society of 
free men with the right to equal hides and with 
few if any serfs or slaves. Tacitus, in contrast to 
Caesar, described an already differentiated society. 
But even the latter consisted of free owners rather 
than manorial seigniors. Slowly changes began to 
occur and led to feudalism. 

(8) How did feudalism originate?” In continu- 
ing his theory Weber argued as follows. Leaders 
in war and conquest began to become owners of 
great portions of land, and in this connection they 
had clients dependent upon them. But this was 
just one of the factors which brought feudalism. 
The other was the rural situation in the late Roman 
Empire which was mentioned at the end of Section 

(9) Did there exist an uninterrupted contin- 
uance from the Roman villa into the rural estate 
of the Middle Ages?” This problem has previously 
been treated from the viewpoint of the later Roman 


26 Weber, Der Streit um den Charakter der altger- 
manischen Sozialverfassung..., 538, 554. 

Ibid., 303-304, Die rimische Agrargeschichte, 278, 
and Agrarverhdlinisse im Altertum, 272-276; Seebohm, 
The English Village Community, 270, 314; Below, 
“‘Agrargeschichte,” 54; Dopsch, The Economic and 
Social Foundations of European Civilization, 54-55, 
113, 164; Gothein, “‘Agrargeschichte,” 243; Vinogradoff, 
The Growth of the Manor, 37-87; Lipson, An Iniroduc- 
tion to the Economic History of England, 16-17; Douglas- 
Irvine, The Making of Rural Europe, 49; W. J. Ashley, 
An Introduction to English Economic History and 
Theory (London, 1923), 16-17; George Caspar Homans, 
Englisk Villages of the Thirteenth Century (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1941), 30; Henri Pirenne, Medieval Cities (Prince- 
ton, 1925), 11; Ierne L. Plunket, Europe in the Middle 
Ages (Oxford, 1922); Charles Seignobos, History of the 
Mediaeval and Modern Civilization to the End of the 
Seventeenth Century (New York, 1907); Sombart, Der 
moderne Kapitalismus, 1:41-42; Oppenheimer, System 
der Sociology, 4:325-406. 
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Empire, but it must now be considered from the 
viewpoint of medieval history. In the 1870s Pay] 
von Roth made some comments on the continy- 
ance of the Roman villa, and Seebohm considered 
the possibility as probable. But as early as 1891 
Weber asserted that the Roman villa changed into 
a self-sufficient large estate, based upon an econ- 
omy of kind. Thus everything was prepared for 
the chieftain of the Germanic tribes to settle down 
on these “villas,” make himself owner of them, 
and to evolve the medieval socage farm. Some 
authors like E. Lipson, Sir William Ashley, Helen 
Douglas-Irvine, and Charles Seignobos considered 
the dependence of the Germanic manor upon the 
Roman villa as unproven. On the contrary, others, 
like Franz Oppenheimer, Alfons Dopsch, Werner 
Sombart, Eberhard Gothein, and Paul Vinogradoff 
(perhaps with slight modifications) accepted the 
theory and made it popular. But Weber who 
brought up this question opposed the use of this 
theory in a unilateral sense. 

(10) Was the manor with its dependencies prior 
to the High Middle Ages the only kind of rural 
settlement, or did there still exist, at least in some 
German districts, independent peasants up to the 
High Middle Ages??* Knapp and Wittich insisted 
on the former alternative, but Below especially 
brought forth new material in opposition to them. 
Weber followed the latter without claiming to add 
anything new, and Oppenheimer incorporated 
Below’s viewpoints into his system. The same 
situation was true of the two following viewpoints. 

(11) What was the status of the peasants from 
the eighth to the twelfth century??® It steadily 
improved. There were not many wars, and accord- 
ingly there was not much slave trade. On the other 
hand the lord needed peasants to clear land and 
colonize eastward. Accordingly he had to deal well 
with the peasants. 

(12) Which factors were conducive to the pre- 
dominance of the manor?*° This came about pri- 


3 Weber, Der Streit um den Charakter der altger- 
manischen Sozialverfassung..., 509-510; Seebohm, 
The English Village Community, 308; Below, “Agrar- 
geschichte,” 53-54; Oppenheimer, System der Sociology, 
2:549; Vinogradoff, The Growth of the Manor, 307-365. 

29Weber, General Economic History, 69; Below, 
“Agrargeschichte,” 53-54; Oppenheimer, System der 
Sociology, 2:753. 

39 Weber, General Economic History, 65-73; Below, 
‘“‘Agrargeschichte,” 53-54; Oppenheimer, System der 
Sociology, 2:531. 
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marily by using the political means of appropri- 
ating territorial power, 7.e., political rights by 
usurpation and feofiment. As to these particulars 
Weber neither claimed nor was supposed to have 
been original. This is not true of his synthesis con- 
cerning the essence of the Middle Ages. 

(13) What made the difference between the 
rural life of the Middle Ages and that of antiq- 
uity?*! According to Weber the latter was exactly 
the opposite of the former. In antiquity, coloniza- 
tion was by sea, the culture was seashore, the 
urban feudals owned land outside the city, and 
there was no urban social struggle between urban 
feudals and powerful guilds. In the Middle Ages, 
colonization was by land, the culture was inland, 
the rural feudals lived on the manor, and the 
urban social struggle was between landowning 
feudals and organized handicraftsmen out of which 
originated capitalism, the factory, and industry. 
This Weberian antithesis of antiquity and the 
Middle Ages was almost completely accepted by 
Below, Johannes Hazebroek, and Oppenheimer, 
and through them became popular. The antiquity- 
Middle Ages antithesis has been considered by 
many writers to be the climax of the Weberian 
historico-agricultural system. 

4. Modern Western and Central Europe. Weber 
has small claim to originality in his treatment of 
the cultural unit known as modern western and 
central Europe.** Rather he reproduced the well- 
known ideas elaborated by the schools of Gustav 
Schmoller and Georg Friedrich Knapp. The latter 
has already been mentioned in connection with the 
theory of the predominance of the manor in the 
early Middle Ages. Weber, as we have seen, disa- 
greed with that school as far as this special concept 
is concerned. In contrast, he completely accepted 
their concept about the dissolution of the manorial 
system. Accordingly, later writers referred to the 


3 Weber, General Economic History, 131, Agrarver- 
hiltnisse im Altertum, 3-6, 13, and Der Streit um den 
Charakter der altgermanischen Sozialverfassung. .. , 293; 
Below, “Agrargeschichte,” 49; Oppenheimer, System 
der Sociology, 2:410 n. 1; Hazebroek, Griechische Wirt- 
schafts- und Gesellschaftsgeschichte, 166. For the his- 
tory of the theories, see Dopsch, The Economic and 
Social Foundation... , 1-29, and Die Wirtschaftsent- 
wickelung der Karolingerseit (Weimar, 1912), 1:1-24; 
and Gustav Schmoller, Deutsches Staedtewesen in 
dlterer Zeit (Bonn, Leipzig, 1922), 1-38. 

82 Weber, General Economic History, 87-94, 98-106; 
Schmoller, Grundriss der Aligemeinen Volkswirtschafts- 
lehre, 2:518-531. 
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schools of Schmoller and Knapp rather than to 
Weber. We can, therefore, omit further considera- 
tion of the origin and spread of these theories. 

Two phenomena that especially attracted the 
interest of Weber were the capitalistic develop- 
ment of the manor and the dissolution of the 
manorial system. The manor became powerful 
capitalistically as explained above. It produced for 
the market rather than remained self-sufficient. 
The development was different in the various parts 
of Europe. The more Slavic a district or the nearer 
to Slavic-speaking peoples, the more hereditary 
dependency developed as in Prussia, for example. 
To this situation in which the nobility gained 
power, the state rulers and especially centralized 
absolutism opposed. This was particularly true 
in Prussia and Austria. But this situation was 
merely one of the causes of the dissolution of the 
manorial system. 

The essential causes of the dissolution of the 
manorial system were the interest of the central- 
ized government, the increasingly complicated sys- 
tem of interdependency, and the interest of the 
newly established bourgeoisie. The latter pro- 
moted the disorganization of the manor because 
it limited the marketing opportunity of the bour- 
geoisie. Moreover, the not yet completely devel- 
oped capitalism desired a so-called free labor 
market. These obstacles were supposed to be 
opposed by the manorial system through the 
attachment of the peasant to the soil. 

Out of the convergence of these various factors 
originated the liberation of the peasant. This 
occurred in three different ways. The peasants 
were expropriated. This happened in a few parts 
of eastern Germany and especially in England. 
There no legal emancipation of the peasants ever 
actually took place; rather the mere fact of the 
development of a market as such destroyed the 
manorial system from within. The peasants were 
expropriated in favor of the proprietor and became 
free without land. 

The overlords were expatriated. This occurred 
in some parts of southern Germany and in a more 
rapid and radical way in France. The latter devel- 
opment was possible because the French landlord 
was a courtier noble who made his living in the 
army or in civil service positions. Thus no pro- 
ductive organization was destroyed but only a 
rent relation. 

The peasant became free with a part of the land. 
This took place mostly in Prussia but not as far as 
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TABLE IV. Theories Concerning Rural Society in the Christian World 


Theories 
Celts: 
Origin, essence, and development 
of rural life 
Christian monasticism contribut- 
ing to nonnomadic life 


Undemonstrability of Meitzen’s 
Irish-Westphalian equalization 


. Slavs: 


Particulars concerning feudal de- 
velopment 


Origin, essence, and development 
of the mir 


Nonexistence of democratic char- 
acter and community interest in 
the mir 


Mir limiting the members free- 
dom of movement 


Origin, essence, and development 
of the zadruga 


Zadruga administered by the vil- 
lage under legal compulsion 


Germans: 
(1) Caesar’s description of the 
Suebi as an exceptional sit- 
uation 


New viewpoints concerning 
Caesar’s distinction be- 
tween the Suebi and other 
German tribes 


(2) Difference between Caesar 
and Tacitus; Caesar: mi- 
gration; Tacitus: Two-field 
system 


(3) Use of the wild field grass 
husbandry system at the 
time of Christ 


Clastification of forms of 
land partition, village loca- 
tion, and structure of rural 
houses according to nations 


(4 


— 


(5) New viewpoints concerning 

the undemonstrability of an 

original German rural com- 
munism 


Accepted by Weber 
after elaboration by Countries of 
the following these men 

Seebohm England 
Meitzen Germany 
Milyukow Russia 
Keussler Russia 
Simkhovitsch Russia 
Meitzen Germany 
Meitzen Germany 
Fleischmann Germany 
Seebohm England 
Meitzen Germany 
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x Dopsch 
Gothein 

x Dopsch 
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TaBLeE IV. Concluded 
Accepted by Weber 
after elaboration by Countries of Elaborated Men > ape by 
Theories the following these men by Weber eber 


Countries of 
these men 


- xX ~- - 


(6) New viewpoints concerning - 


the undemonstrability of an 
existence of the Markgenos- 
senschaft earlier than the 
pre-Carolingian epoch 


(7) New viewpoints concerning 
the theory of Caesar and 
Tacitus that the Germans 
were peasants rather than 
manorial lords 


(8) Chieftains conquering land 
as one of the factors leading 
to feudalism 


(9) New viewpoints concerning 
the theory of continuance 
of the Roman estate as one 
of the causes leading to feu- 
dalism 


(10) Independent peasants still 
in existence at the end of the 
early Middle Ages 


(11) Steadily improving status of 
the peasants from the 8th 
to the 12th century 


(12) Factors conducive to the 
predominance of the manor 


(13) Essential differences be- 
tween Antiquity and the 
Middle Ages. Colonization: 
Antiquity, by sea; Middle 
Ages, by land. Location: 
Antiquity, seashore; Mid- 
die Ages, interior. Feudal- 
ism: Antiquity, urban; Mid- 
dle Ages, rural. Social strug- 
gle: Antiquity, land rent; 
Middle Ages, guilds vs. 
feudal lords 


. Modern Western and Central 


Europe: 

Capitalistic development of the 
manor 

Dissolution of the manorial sys- 
tem 


Below Germany 


Below Germany 


Below Germany 


Schmoller’s Germany 


school 


Knapp’s school Germany 


Oppenheimer 
Sombart 
Below 
Gothein 
Dopsch 
Vinogradoff 


Oppenheimer 
Below 


Hazebroek 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
Austria 
Russia and 
England 


Germany 
Germany 
Germany 
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the crownland peasants were concerned. Already 
in the eighteenth century the peasants on private 
holdings had largely become liberated. Here the 
state was compelled to lean upon its landed pro- 
prietors because it was too poor to replace them 
with salaried officials. Thus the kind of regulation 
was very favorable to the proprietors, and the 
peasants actually became rural proletarians. The 
situation of the Prussian peasants of his day as 
well as the status of the Russian peasants and 
even North American tenants greatly concerned 
Weber. He considered these interests and activ- 
ities as belonging not to a theoretical and objective 
science of the history of agriculture but rather to 
practical rural economics and sociology. Accord- 
ingly it has been described by the author in two 
special articles.** 

In recapitulation, Weber’s participation in the 
development of the history of agriculture as far 
as the Christian world is concerned is summarized 
in Table IV. 

Weber’s dependence on others, his originality, 
and his influence, and the reasons for these rela- 
tionships, as summarized in the four recapitula- 
tion tables, show the following. 

Weber made original contributions regarding 
every cultural group except the Etruscans, the 
Celts, and modern central and western Europe. 
With the exception of the Chinese, the Hindus, 
and the Slavs, his contributions have found adher- 
ents somewhere. His original contributions con- 
cerning the Hebrews, the Romans, and the Ger- 
mans have been most widely accepted. 

Weber accepted ideas elaborated by many more 
scholars than he himself influenced with his own 
theories. He unilaterally influenced some Ameri- 
cans such as N.S. B. Gras and W. L. Westermann 
and the Frenchman, Paul Louis. As to mutual 
influence he probably accepted more than he gave, 
and especially is this true of Ulrich Wilcken and 
Ludwig Mitteis. With Gustav Schmoller, Herman 
Gummerus, and most of all, Rostovtzeff, Weber’s 
giving and accepting was about equal. 

Weber received influences from many countries, 
especially British India, France, Italy, Imperial 


33 Paul Honigsheim, “Max Weber as Rural Socio- 
logist,” Rural Sociology, 11:207-218 (1946), and 
“Max Weber as Applied Anthropologist,” <A pplied 
Anthropology, 7:27-35 (1948), where the publications of 
Weber concerning his attitude toward the Prussian, 
Russian, and North American peasants of his time are 
listed. 
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Russia, and Switzerland, which did not accep: 
anything from him. He accepted much more fron 
England than it did from him. He accepted x 
much from as he gave to Germany, Austria, an 
the United States. 

With regard to the relationship between specig 
cultures and the home countries of the scholar 
Weber had mutual interrelationship with Germa 
scholars concerning almost every culture. Hi 
mutual influence with Austria was limited to clas 


sical antiquity and the Christian world. From th 
United States he accepted ideas concerning primi. 
tive peoples, the Hindus, Hellenism, and Rome 
and gave theories concerning the latter. 

The fact that Weber did not make original con. 
tributions concerning the Etruscans and the Celt 
is due to his feeling that he was not entitled to judg 
about matters when he was insufficiently familia 
with the sources. As to modern central Europ 
others had already completed historical work whic 
he appreciated. Moreover, he felt compelled to 
deal with some recent phenomena from a political 
rather than a historical viewpoint. That his orig. 


inal contributions concerning the Chinese, the| 
Hindus, and the Slavs did not receive attention! 


may be attributed to the fact that other publica- 
tions, written from other viewpoints, appeared a 
short time after his death or that the interest 
shifted to other aspects of the subjects. That his 
original contributions concerning the Hebrews, the 
Romans, and the Germans found the greatest 
acceptance is understandable. It was known that 
he conducted completely new investigations in 
which he made use of original sources. In many of 
these his approach or viewpoint was completely 
original. 

With regard to other scholars, the fact that 
Weber was influenced by more than he himself 
influenced is self-evident. While his work was 
based on the results of the thinking of more than 
one century, only a little more than a quarter of 


a century has elapsed since his death. The special | 


unilateral influence is explained by the age rela- 
tion. The special mutual interrelationship is ex- 
plained by the special interests of and studies 
made by the authors under consideration. 

The nonacceptance of Weberian ideas in coun- 
tries from which he had derived ideas may be 
explained in the following way. British India col- 
lected material for practical purposes but was less 
interested in theories. France was much positivis- 
tically and evolutionalistically minded and there- 
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fore not much interested in the ideas of a Neo- 
Kantian who denied the possibility of automatic- 
ally occurring parallel development. In Italy and 
Russia a short time after his death independent 
and objective science disappeared. In England the 
number of scholars working in the field is rela- 
tively small. On the other hand, Weber scarcely 
dealt with England but rather with the Celtic- 
speaking districts of the British Isles. The mutual 
influence with Germany and Austria is self-evident. 
After the impoverishment of Europe and the rise 
of totalitarianism, the leadership in scientific 
studies shifted to the United States. This country, 
which had already given something to Europe, 
accepted many influences from the Old World. 
The interrelationship between special cultures 
and the particular countries of the authors may 
be summarized as follows. German scholars during 
the epoch under consideration were active in the 
historical investigation of many cultures. Weber 
likewise was interested in many of them. Accord- 
ingly an interrelationship for many of them was 
inevitable. Austria was a country without colonies 
or much sea navigation. Interest in oversea cul- 
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tures was accordingly not developed to a large 
extent. In contrast, Catholicism as well as its 
spiritual adversary, liberalism, let the intellectuals 
deal with the classic antiquity and the Middle 
Ages, and conforming to the relations existing with 
Germany they gave and accepted impulses from 
and to that country. The United States, a country 
where many intellectuals had an evolutionistic 
background, had a positive and productive interest 
in many cultures and made original contributions. 
Moreover American universities gave professor- 
ships to many outstanding Europeans in the 
historico-sociological fields, among them the refu- 
gee Rostovtzeff. The latter worked in the precise 
field in which Weber was considered especially 
outstanding. Before Rostovtzeff’s emigration, these 
men had held each other in mutual esteem. Accord- 
ingly the continuance of Weber’s influence on and 
through him into the United States is understand- 
able. 

These influences, exercised in many countries 
and especially in the United States, justifies this 
extensive treatment of Max Weber as a historian 
of agriculture. 


MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT AND THEIR PERSONAL RELATIONS TO 
ENCLOSURE 


A Stupy wiTH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO OXFORDSHIRE ENCLosuREs, 1757-1843 


W. E. TATE, B. LITT., F.S,A. (Balliol College) 
G. W. Medley Senior Research Scholar in the University of Oxford 


It is notorious that in the period with which 
this study is concerned the Lower House of Parlia- 
ment was at once largely unrepresentative and 
extremely corrupt and that as time went on it 
became increasingly so.! Therefore it might well 
be suggested that some of the injustices of en- 
closure and the social ills resulting from it were 


‘The material used in this essay was gathered en 
passent in a research project on Oxfordshire enclosure 
financed successively by the Houblon Norman Research 
Trustees and the G. W. Medley Research Committee 
and supervised by Mr. R. Lennard, Reader in Economic 
History, and by Mr. A. W. Ashby, Director of the 
Agricultural Economics Research Institute, at Oxford. 
It is proper then that my indebtedness to the Trustees 
and to my supervisors should be acknowledged here. 


in the long run due, in part at any rate, to the fact 
that the House of Commons reflected the interests 
of a particular class rather than those of the com- 
munity as a whole. Allegations or suggestions to 
this effect have not indeed been lacking, and it is 
unnecessary to detail them here. 

I recently made a minute examination of 77 
folio volumes of the House of Commons’ Journals 
and tried to note every scrap of information they 
gave concerning enclosure in Oxfordshire. It seemed 
to me that on the basis of such a mass of material 
one might be able to find how far the verdict 
must be “guilty,” how far “not guilty,’ and how 
far “non proven,” if it is suggested that the Oxford- 
shire parliamentarians abused their position as 
legislators in order to serve their private interests 
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—or those of their friends, relatives, or patrons— 
as landowners. 
Statistics on the “Occasions” Investigated. In 
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advanced stages in their careers, and by some suc. 
cessful ones which passed through more than the 
normal (minimum) number of stages outlined 


br 


tc., 


the proceedings on a successful enclosure bill there above. Often these last were bills which, during the 


were usually three major occasions on which the 
members concerned were recorded by name.? Two 


their passage through the House, were discovered pre 
to need substantial amendment. Therefore, they pn 


(or occasionally three or four) members were were recommitted after report stage, to be re. fusic 


appointed to prepare and bring in the bill, one 
(of those already named) presented it, and one 
(either of those already recorded, or a quite dif- 
ferent member) reported it. So in the proceedings 
on such a successful bill as a rule four names were 
recorded. These four might of course include the 
name of the same man acting on two or all three 
occasions. 

If the bill was unsuccessful the proceedings upon 
it usually went no further than the reading of the 
petition and the order that the bill be prepared 
and brought in. Generally then, in the account of 
proceedings on an abortive bill, only two names are 
mentioned, those of the two members appointed 
to prepare and bring in the bill. 

Altogether for Oxfordshire during the years 
1757-1843, 189 petitions were submitted and read. 
Of these 129 were successful and 60 abortive, and 
the result of all this petitioning, plus the receipt 
of half a dozen bills from the House of Lords 
(bills which contrary to the general usage in en- 
closure legislation had originated in the Upper 
House), was the passing into law of 135 enclosure 
acts. One would expect then that the total number 
of “occasions” on which members are noted as 
taking part in enclosure proceedings would be as 
follows: abortive bills, 60 x 2 = 120; successful 
bills, 129 x 4 = 516; and bills from the Lords, 
6 X 2 = 12; total, 648. Actually the number is 
796. 

The difference between these two numbers is 
accounted for by a few bills prepared and brought 
in by more than two members, by a few abortive 
bills abandoned after they had reached fairly 


2 For accounts of such proceedings, see the present 
author’s “Members of Parliament and the Proceedings 
upon Enclosure Bills,” Economic History Review, 12:68- 
75 (1942), “Parliamentary Counter-Petitions During 
the Enclosures of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Cen- 
turies,” English Historical Review, 59:392-493 (1944), 
“The Commons’ Journals as Sources of Information 
Concerning the Eighteenth-Century Enclosure Move- 
ment,” Economic Journal, 54:75-95 (1944), and “Op- 
position to Parliamentary Enclosure in Eighteenth- 
Century England,” Agricultural History, 19:137-142 
(1945). 


ported a second time after the necessary amend. 
ments had been incorporated in their texts, 


whe 


In the records of the proceedings on these 79% Joh 
occasions 156 different members are named, It fath 


might appear then that the members taking part |¥"4 
in Oxfordshire enclosure proceedings did so on an| *#" 
average of rather less than five occasions each, | 5°” 
So, it might seem the typical eighteenth-century | ™™ 
member of Parliament generally took no share jn | 5°" 
the proceedings on enclosure bills in the House, fath 
but was much concerned with them on four or }28 
five occasions (say on one or two different bills), - 
when his family estates or those of his friends or |¥@” 
relatives were concerned, or when his patron’s fair 
interests were affected. Then it might be supposed | ™ 
that he took an active share in the doings in the | 8 
House and in committee, anxious no doubt to ] 
safeguard private interests quite different from ges 
those of the community at large, or those of the | ™ 
constituents he was supposed to represent. hac 
In order to inquire what the situation really was | @" 
the names and constituencies of these men have act 
been listed and tabulated.* One or two interesting |" 
points emerge from the consideration of the data , 
set out in Table 1. Ga 
It is noteworthy how wide is the spread in the | “™ 
number of occasions on which individual men acted. | ™ 
It is almost impossible to give an absolutely ac- for 
curate figure for the total of the members under for 
discussion, and this for many reasons. All the mem- ms 
bers concerned except a Mr. Tennyson who helped clo 
to prepare the Merton bill of 1762 are duly noted | 
in the House of Commons Return of Members. | 
When, however, father and son or even on oc- (1i 
casion grandfather, father, and son were name- ae 
sakes who sat simultaneously and/or successively = 
for one of the family boroughs and/or for a county Bu 
seat it is sometimes difficult to be sure which of pl 
them is referred to. The Christian names of mem- T 
bers rarely appear in the Journal, and even when Ar 
they do it is not always easy to identify the men os 
concerned. There were in Parliament at one time 
3 The detailed lists and tables are deposited in the 
Modern History Faculty Library at Oxford. os 
4P. P. (4C) 69(1), 1878, etc. 


br another numerous John Fanes, Thomas Town- 
hends, Charles Dundases, and Robert Vyners, 
tc., and the permutations and combinations of 
he Granvilles, Harcourts, Venables, and Vernons 
e very puzzling indeed. The distinctions senr. 
nd junr. are sometimes a source of further con- 
usion rather than help, since the same man might 
amend. first Mr. Fane and then Mr. John Fane, senr., 
s. hen his son entered the House. The son was Mr. 
ese 79 John Fane, junr., but in due course (after his 
ned. It father no longer sat) became merely Mr. Fane, 
1g part until his son entered. Then the son was Mr. John 
on an Fane, junr., and Mr. Fane became Mr. John Fane, 
- each, | Senr- Very often in such circumstances all three 
entury | men sat for the same two or three seats. Often the 
vare in | SOM succeeded to the family borough when the 
House, father acted as knight of the shire, the son succeed- 
our or |ing to the county seat in due course, and his son 
bills), serving as burgess. The figure 156 then is not ad- 
nds or | Vanced as one of arithmetical accuracy, but it is 
tron’s fairly sure that any error still remaining is not of 
posed | More than one or two names at the most, so the 
n the general gist of the argument is not affected by it. 
bt to | Personal Motives. There is a little evidence sug- 
from | 8¢sting, though by no means proving, that of the 
f the members who acted very rarely some may have 
had personal motives for sharing in the work of 
carrying through Parliament one or two particular 
acts, though usually they were entirely uninterested 
in enclosure legislation. 

The Reverend John Russell Greenhill was peti- 
tioner at Cottisford, etc., in 1778. When another 
unsuccessful attempt to enclose the place was 
made in 1809, the bill was prepared by the member 
for Thirsk, Yorks (a very long way from Cottis- 
ford). His name was Robert Greenhill. He took 
part in the proceedings upon no other local en- 
ped closure bill. 

‘ted Francis Annesley sat for Reading,® and it is not 
easy to see his interest in the enclosure of Eynsham 
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pi | (1780), Burford (1794), Alvescot (1796), or Head- 
ne- | ington (1801). It may be significant that the Rev- 
ely erend Robert Clarke Caswall was interested in 
aty Burford and in Alvescot, as a proprietor in both 


of | Places and as lessee of the great tithe at Burford. 
The other Oxfordshire village in whose enclosure 


m- 
en | Annesley took part was Hampton Poyle (1796), 
- enclosed on the petition of Martin Annesley and 
ne | Other trustees of Arthur Annesley on behalf of 

his son, Arthur Annesley. One may feel fairly cer- 
he 


* The Annesleys were local people. Arthur Annesley 
sat for Oxford in 1790, 
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tain that the Annesley interests were not over- 
looked in this bill. 

Thomas Townshend, junr., and Charles Town- 
shend were the members mainly concerned in the 
enclosure of Adderbury (1766). The one sat for 
Whitchurch, Hants, the other for Harwich. Thomas 
Townshend took part in no other local enclosure, 
and Charles Townshend in one only, that of Shut- 
ford (1765) where George Townshend was asso- 
ciated with him. Charles Townshend appears in 
the act among the leading proprietors in Adder- 
bury. 

TABLE 1 
Members Serving in Parliamentary Proceedings on 
Oxfordshire Enclosures 


Members Occasions Each Total Occasions 
81 1 81 
26 2 52 
15 3 45 

9 4 36 
2 5 10 
4 6 24 
3 7 21 
1 8 s 
3 9 27 
1 10 10 
1 11 11 
2 14 28 
1 21 21 
1 30 30 
1 33 33 
1 35 35 
1 37 37 
1 58 58 
1 68 68 
1 161 161 
156 796 


Sir Henry Watkin Dashwood of Kirklington was 
petitioner at Kirklington. In his capacity as mem- 
ber for Woodstock he helped to prepare and bring 
in the abortive bill of 1805. The only other local 
enclosure in which he took part was Deddington 
in 1807. This prompts a suspicion that perhaps 
he may have been personally interested here also. 
His name does not appear in the Journal, but 
on turning up the act one finds that as lessee of 
the Dean and Chapter of Oxford he was a major 
landholder here. His co-lessee was William Ralph 
Cartwright, also lord of the duchy manor. Cart- 
wright sat for Northamptonshire and took part in 
but three Oxfordshire enclosures. Two of these 
were Deddington (1807) and Kirklington (1811). 
Dashwood was associated with him in both these. 
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It seems reasonable that the member for Oxford 
should be interested in the enclosure of an Oxford- 
shire parish only 9 miles from the city. But on 
turning up the act and the Journal concerning the 
bill for Stanton Harcourt (1773), one finds that 
the member concerned was Colonel William Har- 
court. He was associated in the proceedings with 
the member for Glamorganshire—George Vernon— 
closely allied to the Harcourts. Stanton Harcourt 
belonged to the Harcourts as it still does, and the 
leading petitioner here was Lord Nuneham, head 
of the family. 

Local Names and Territorial Titles. Often a ter- 
ritorial title may tend to obscure a family or per- 
sonal connection between the man and the county. 
George Talbot Rice, member for Carmarthenshire, 
was active in the proceedings on Southleigh (1792). 
Later he appears as Lord Dynevor, lord of the 
manor of Taynton, and a petitioner for its en- 
closure in 1821. 

It seems puzzling on the face of things why 
Lord Burghersh, sitting for Lyme Regis, Dorset, 
should take part in the proceedings on the Adder- 
bury bill of 1766, but light dawns when one realizes 
that Lord Burghersh had previously appeared as 
one of the numerous John Fanes—members of a 
family which twice in our period supplied name- 
sake knights of the shire for the county. 

Dudley North, member for Banbury, was con- 
cerned in two enclosures only, Wroxton, etc. (1803) 
and North Newington (1803). In each of these 
places the Earl of Aylesford was interested as pro- 
prietor or as lessee. The earl was head of the 
North family. The Earl of Jersey is still a major 
landowner in Upper Heyford. The enclosure bill 
for Heyford (1841) was prepared on the petition 
of inter alia George Villiers 5th Earl. It was 
presented by George Augustus Frederick Viscount 
Villiers and was the only bill he was concerned 
in. Viscount Villiers was the son of the 5th Earl, 
and in due course himself became the 6th Earl. 

Members Apparently Serving as a Duty to Con- 
stituents. In some instances no doubt a member 
took part in the parliamentary proceedings on é€n- 
closure not because of any personal interest he had 
in the lands affected, but as part of his duties to- 

wards his patron orsome influential constituent, or 
often towards some ecclesiastical corporation in the 
county or elsewhere, but owning properties in 
Oxfordshire. 

The leading university members of the time were 
Thomas Grimstone Estcourt (one occasion), Sir 
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William Heathcote (two occasions), Sir R 
Newdigate (6 occasions), Sir William Dolben (sit 
ting later for Northamptonshire; 21 occasions), an 
Francis Page (30 occasions). Estcourt’s one bil] 
Upper Heyford (1841) where New College 
patron. Sir Roger’s six occasions covered five differ. 
ent parishes, and in four of them (Exeter, Ney 
College and Oriel, Corpus Christi, and Oriel) had} 
substantial interests of one kind or another. The 
colleges concerned, usually as lord of the manor 
as appropriator, in the bills he dealt with are 4) 
Souls, Brazenose, Christ Church, Jesus, Trinity 
Magdalen (twice), New College (thrice), and Ex 
ter (thrice). Francis Page is recorded as dealing o 
rather fewer occasions with parishes where colleg 
interests were affected. The colleges concerned wer! 
Christ Church, Exeter and Jesus (one occasion 
each), Oriel (twice), and New College (thrice). (y 
several occasions he took part with Newdigate 
with Dolben in proceedings upon the same bill, 
where some college interests were involved. Pag 
also seems to have acted very often when th 
interests of Eton College were involved. Examples 
noted include Coggs (1786, 1787), Little Barfori 
(1793), Little Tew (1793), and Milcombe (1793) 
On the other hand Sir William Heathcote’s tw 
occasions relate to a couple of parishes in which 
there seem to have been no college or university 
interests of any importance. 

Members and Their Patrons’ Interests. Ther 
seems not a great deal of connection betwee 
borough patronage in the eighteenth century and 
the activities of members in the House upon bilk 
where their patrons were interested as petitioners. 
The records of the members for the Marlborough 
boroughs however offer some suggestion of this. 

Thus (Sir) John Skynner was concerned through- 
out in the proceedings on the bill presented on the 
petition of the Duke of Marlborough for Hand- 


borough (1772)7 but not in those on any other 


Oxfordshire enclosure bill. He sat for Woodstock | 
where the Duke was patron. Similarly Francis| 


Burton sat successively for the Marlborough 
pocket boroughs of Heytesbury, Wilts, acd New 
Woodstock.* He then held a seat for the county 


6 Page was an alumnus of New College. 

7Sir John Skynner was of Great Milton, also Re- 
corder of Woodstock, and later Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer and Privy Councillor. 

8 Francis Burton of Edworth, Bedfordshire, K. C., 
Recorder of Woodstock, and Puisne Justice of Chester. 
He married a Woodstock lady. 
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(where the Duke returned one member). The four 


1 enclosures in which he took part were Southleigh 


(1792), Westcott Barton (1795), Wigginton (1795), 
and Hampton Poyle (1796). In three of these places 
the Marlboroughs seem to have had no great con- 
cern. The Duke was however impropriator of 
Middle Barton. Similarly Sir James Dashwood of 
Kirklington who sat (? under Marlborough in- 
fluence) for the county (1740-61) took part in the 
proceedings on five bills. In three of the places 
concerned the Marlboroughs had little or no in- 
terest; in the fourth the Duke was patron (but not 
impropriator) ; in the fifth he was lord of the manor 
and a major proprietor. 

In a rather similar fashion one tends to suspect 
some connection of one kind or another on noting 
that John Ingram Lockhart acted in Oxfordshire 
on three occasions only. On two of them the 
Bishop of Oxford had a substantial interest in the 
parish concerned. William Selby Lowndes was 
member for Buckinghamshire, and the Marquis of 
Buckingham was his patron. He acted twice only, 
both times for parishes where the Earl of Abingdon 
was interested. William ,Lygon, member for 
Worcestershire, took part in three enclosures 
(1807-13). On two of these the interests of Eton 
College were involved. Sir John William Anderson 
of Charterhouse Square sat for London. The only 
enclosure in which he was concerned was that of 
Islip (1804). The Dean and Chapter of West- 
minster had (and still have) substantial interests 
here, and until 1882 the Dean of Westminster was 
rector of Islip. Charles Shaw Lefevre sat for Hamp- 
shire. It is reasonable to suppose that he was con- 
cerned in the Curbridge bill (1834) because the 
Bishop of Winchester was lord of the manor of 
Witney. Similarly no doubt Thomas Townshend, 
junr., sitting for Whitchurch, Hants, shared the 
proceedings on the bill for Adderbury (1766), not 
only because Charles Townshend was a petitioner 
but also because the Bishop of Winchester was a 
major proprietor. The Dean and Chapter of Win- 
chester also had interests at Whitchurch. They 
appointed at their court leet the returning officer, 
a titular mayor of the borough. Charles Townshend 
shared the proceedings on this bill as well as acting 
at Shutford (1765). Both these were carried out on 


* Lockhart was of Sherfield, Hants, and Great Hase- 
ley, Oxon. He went the Oxford Circuit from 1790 on- 
wards and married Mary Wastie of Cowley and 


Haseley. He contested Oxford six times from 1802 to 
1820. 
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the petition of New College. Still another Town- 
shend, George Townshend, member for Norfolk, 
took part in three enclosures. In one of the places 
New College was appropriator; in the other two the 
leading petitioners were respectively Sir John Mor- 
daunt Cope and Sir Monoux Cope, bart. 

Untraced Connections. Sometimes the connection 
between the member or his constituency and the 
place concerned or the proprietors in it is a some- 
what exiguous one, but nevertheless it is apparent 
that some relation exists. Beaumont Hotham, 
member for Wigan, took part in but two enclosures. 
In both of them the property of the Dean and 
Chapter of Oxford was involved. Two Weylands, 
John, a Norfolk man who sat for Hindon, Wilts, 
and Richard, who sat for Oxfordshire, shared the 
proceedings on Aston Rowant (1831). The abortive 
Otmoor bill of 1787 was dealt with in the House by 
three members, one of whom sat for Maidstone 
and the other two for Kent. Presumably the pro- 
moters, Croke and others, must have had influence 
in Kent. Two Suffolk members, Colonel Rusbrooke 
and Henry Spencer Waddington, were concerned 
with the proceedings on the bill for Britwell 
Salome (1842). They took part in the parliamen- 
tary dealings on no other local enclosure acts. 
Sarsden, etc. (1787) was carried through the House 
entirely by westcountrymen, Sir Charles Warwick 
Bampfylde and John Baring, sitting for Exeter, 
Captain Robert Fanshawe of Plymouth, and David 
Howell, member for Michael. A North Stafford- 
shire member, Alderman Copeland of Stoke on 
Trent, and two Parkers, members of a family which 
had close connections with North Staffordshire, 
took part in the proceedings on the bill for Great 
Milton (1840). Lord Strange, a Stanley who sat for 
Lancashire, was concerned in but two Oxfordshire 
enclosures, North Leigh (1758) and Merton (1762). 
At North Leigh the other member most concerned 
was Sir Edward Turner, and at Merton Lord 
Strange brought in the bill pursuant to Sir Edward 
Turner’s petition. 

Puzzling Instances. Other such instances of mem- 
bers usually acting upon one or two occasions only 
offer a puzzle—perhaps at this distance of time an 
insoluble one—why the member should have been 
concerned in just this particular enclosure. Taking 
examples, it is not easy to see why William Adam 
of Woodstone, Hunts,” member for Wigtown, 


10 Sir Charles Cope, whose trustees petitioned, was a 
Huntingdonshire man. So was Adam, although he sat 
for Scottish Burghs. 
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should have been concerned in the enclosure of 
Hanwell (1784), why Gen. Adeane of Babraham, 
Cambs, was interested in that of Chalgrove (1843), 
or why the member for Reading, John Aubrey of 
Boarstall, Bucks, was active in that of Hethe 
(1772). It is not clear how William Bagot, a 
Staffordshire man sitting for Staffordshire, was con- 
cerned at Fringford (1760), and there seems no 
obvious connection between Ralph Bernal who 
sat for Chipping Wycombe, Bucks, and either 
Upper Heyford parish enclosed in 1841, or New 
College and the Earl of Jersey who were the princi- 
pal petitioners there. William Blackstone and John 
Morton, sitting respectively for Westbury, Wilts, 
and Abingdon, Berks, shared responsibility for the 
enclosure act of Great Tew (1766), and John Leach 
of Seaford, Cinque Ports, was involved in local en- 
closure proceedings on one occasion only—upon 
the bill for Cottisford (1809). In none of these 
instances does there appear any evident connec- 
tion between the man and the place. 

Probably enough has been said above to indicate 
that in some instances there is certainly reason to 
suppose that the members taking part in the pass- 
ing of enclosure bills had personal interests of one 
kind or another which induced them to attend 
House or Committee when the bills were under 
discussion. And on the face of things certainly some 
of the examples cited seem a trifle suspicious. There 
are, however, enough contrary instances to forbid 
the conclusion that members in general used their 
position as legislators in order to safeguard their 
personal interests or those of their constituents. 

Some Instances to the Contrary. Sir Edward 
Turner of Ambrosden was active in the proceedings 
upon three bills (1758, 1759, 1760). He was, how- 
ever, at that time a county member, and it was 
part of his duty to deal with local bills affecting 
lands in the shire. It appears that he had no in- 
terests of any kind in the three places concerned. 
When he petitioned for the enclosure of Bicester 
Market End (1757), he was in Parliament, but he 
is not recorded as taking part in the proceedings. 
He petitioned also for the enclosure of Merton in 
1762 when he was still in the House, though holding 
another seat. Again he is not chronicled as having 
any part in carrying the bill through the House. 

Christopher D’Oyley of Chislehampton (sitting 
for Wareham, Dorset) was not in Parliament when 
Adderbury was enclosed in 1766, he being a leading 
proprietor and doubtless one of the petitioners. 
He was, however, in 1776 when Alkerton was en- 


closed, and here he helped to prepare and bring in 
the bill. Here the D’Oyleys are not mentioned 
among the proprietors. The same year Blackthom 
was enclosed on his petition among that of others, 
The bill was, however, dealt with entirely by the 
county members, and he is not recorded in connec. 
tion with it. 

Similarly Dudley North was still in Parliament 
in 1810 when Francis Earl of Guildford and his 
fellow proprietors asked for the enclosure of Laun- 
ton, and William Ralph Cartwright when Bloxham 
(where he was a proprietor) was enclosed in 1800, 
Neither of these men is recorded in the proceedings 
on the acts. Henry James Pye of Faringdon took 
part in but two enclosures. One of them was Little 
Faringdon where he lived. He is not mentioned, 
however, in the act’s list of names of a dozen of the 
leading proprietors. John Ingram Lockhart sitting 
for Oxford took part in three enclosures (1809-36), 
The only Oxfordshire parish where he appears on 


‘the list of proprietors at the time of enclosure is 


Great Haseley (1820) where he was as lessee a 
major proprietor. He is not recorded as taking any 
part in the proceedings on this bill. 

Lord Viscount Parker of Shirburn Castle sat for 
Minehead, Somerset, in 1792 when an unsuccessful 
attempt was made to enclose Lewknor, etc., where 
the Earl of Macclesfield had interests. He is not 
mentioned, however, in the record of the bill’s 
career through the House. This, however, is not 
necessarily very significant since here apparently 
the lay proprietors were opposed to the tithe com- 
mutation proposals put forward by All Souls 
College, the petitioners. It may well have been due 
to the earl’s influence that the bill was defeated— 
a very unusual event—in the upper House. 

The County Members. The county members were 
of course almost invariably substantial landed 
proprietors, and they were the members mainly 


concerned in enclosure legislation. Although Philip | 


Lord Wenman of Thame, sitting as knight of the 
shire during 1771-93, acted in enclosure proceed- 
ings on no less than 58 occasions, it is a little sur- 
prising to find that the only enclosure bill for which 
he has been noted as petitioner, Brize-Norton 
(1775), was not one of them. One tends to becomea 
trifle suspicious on noting that in the enclosure of 
Otmoor (1788-1815), where the Duke of Marl 
borough had extensive interests, Lord Charles 
Spencer and Lord Francis Almaric Spencer were 
actively concerned as members in dealing with the 
bill in the House. So they were at Stonesfield 
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ENCLOSURE AND MEMBERS OF PARLIAMENT 


(1800). Similarly Lord Charles took part in the 
passing of the bills for Chesterton (1767), where 
indeed he acted on three of the four occasions re- 
corded, Wootton (1769), Black Bourton (1770), 
and Cassington (1800). All these places were en- 
closed on the Duke’s petition. At Handborough in 
1772 they are not recorded, but it has already been 
pointed out that the member concerned was a 
Marlborough nominee. On the other hand both 
these were county members, acting respectively on 
68 and 33 occasions, by far the greater part of 
which related to parishes in which the Duke had 
no appreciable interest of any kind. 

Many of the instances above noted are of en- 
closures in which there seems to have been a con- 
nection of some sort between the places concerned 
and the members of Parliament involved, their 
patrons, associates, or relatives. These it should be 
noted are quite exceptional. The members of Par- 
liament mainly concerned in the enclosures of 
Oxfordshire are listed in Table 2. 

Of the 529 occasions so far dealt with, local 
members of one kind or another acted upon all but 
9+6+5 = 20. This gives a net figure of 509 
occasions upon which the members concerned were 
definitely lccal men, almost always holding local 
seats. To these must be added a certain number of 
occasions when a member acting in all less than 
five times is known to have been associated with 
the county or its immediate neighbors as holding 
a local seat, or sitting elsewhere but belonging to a 
local family. A calculation gives such members as: 
Oxfordshire University, city and boroughs, 35; 
Berkshire and boroughs, 9; Buckinghamshire, etc., 
12; Gloucestershire, etc., 12; Northamptonshire, 
etc., 11; Warwickshire, 11; a total of 90, plus at 
least 22 more members of local families who sat 
for distant constituencies—112 in all. 

Many of these occasions when members for other 
local counties took part in Oxfordshire enclosure 
legislation are due to the existence of such parishes 
and townships as Langford and Little Faringdon, 
Caversfield and Towersey, Shennington, and Mol- 
lington formerly wholly or partly in Berkshire, 
Buckinghamshire, Gloucestershire, and Warwick- 
shire respectively. The gross total of occasions 
when the members concerned were local men in one 
sense or another of the term was then at least 
509 + 112 = 621 (of a total number of occasions 
amounting to 796). 

Members not Personally Interested. In most cases 
then the members taking part in local enclosure 
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proceedings were even by the much more exacting 
standards of today the men who by local knowledge 
and local interest were best fitted to share the work 
upon local bills. In a few instances their local con- 
nections may also have meant that they were per- 
sonally interested in the allocation of the lands to be 
enclosed. In such cases there may, for all one knows, 
have been on occasion a temptation to sink the 


TABLE 2 
Members of Parliament Much Concerned in Oxfordshire 
Enclosures 
Name Constituency Occasions 
John Fane (A) Oxfordshire 161 
Lord Charles Spencer " 68 
Philip Viscount Wenman = 58 
William Henry Ashurst ‘4 35 
Lord Francis Almaric - 33 


Spencer 


Francis Page Oxford University 30 


Sir William Dolben Berkshire 14 
Lord Norreys, Baron Oxfordshire 14 
Ryecote 
Sir James Dashwood - 11 
Lord Parker 10 
Francis Annesley Reading 9 
Marquis of Blandford Oxfordshire 9 
George Townshend Norfolk (9) 
George Granville Harcourt Oxfordshire 8 
John Fane (B) Oxford 7 
John Morton Berkshire 7 
George Vansittart 7 
Sir James Graham Ripon (later (6) 
Carlisle) 
William Lygon (B) Worcestershire 6 
Sir Roger Newdigate Oxford University 6 
Sir Richard Turner Oxfordshire 6 
John Elwes Oxford 5 
Thomas Francis Wenman Westbury, Wilts 5 
Thomas Greene Lancashire (5) 
529 


Note: The occasions of nonlocal members are en- 
closed in parentheses. 


legislator in the landowner. By any fair computa- 
tion, however, the cases where there was even the 
possibility of this occurring must be a very small 
proportion of the whole. Dividing the total number 
of each man’s “occasions” by three (so assuming 
for the time that he prepared, presented, and re- 
ported a bill in which he was personally concerned, 
a supposition which will grossly exaggerate the 
true facts of the case), it is certain that the Fanes 
were not interested as landowners in 54 of the 
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Oxfordshire parishes having parliamentary en- 
closures, the Spencers in 34, the Wenmans in 19, 
the Ashursts in 12, and so on. 

Conclusion. It would be foolish to deny that an 
eighteenth-century Parliament, filled very largely 
with members of the landowning classes, was a 
very inadequate body for discussing questions 
involving the allocation of property between class 
and class. It is certain that the Commons reached 
almost its low watermark of corruption at the very 
time when the members as legislators were sanc- 
tioning the great agrarian change involved in the 
enclosure movement. (It may be noted, however, 
that enclosure bills were very generally dealt with 
by the knights of the shire, not by the borough 
members, and that these were in general much less 
open to corruption of the cruder sort than were the 
burgesses). 

It must be admitted that the enclosure move- 


ment was in the long run disastrous in its effect 
upon the landowning peasantry. But it would be 
very unsafe to argue from these facts that the 
eighteenth-century parliamentarians prostitute 
their powers as legislators to serve their interests 
as landowners. Enough evidence has been adduced 
to suggest strongly, though hardly to prove, that 
on occasion members went out of their way to take 
part in enclosure proceedings for parishes wher 
they or their friends, allies, or patrons had estates, 
But that this was done systematically, habitually, 
and upon a large scale is demonstrably untrue 
Hardship in plenty was involved in the change 
and on occasion grave injustice to the unrepre. 
sented peasantry was wrought by it. There is, how. 
ever, little to prove or even to suggest that any 
such hardship or injustice was due to the system. 
atic exploitation of personal interests by the 
knights and burgesses of the House of Commons, 


FOOD CONTROLS IN OCCUPIED JAPAN 


HOWARD F. SMITH 


Chief, Food Branch, Price and Distribution Division, Economic and Scientific Section, Supreme 
Commander for Allied Powers 


The need for comprehensive controls over the 
collection and distribution of staple food became 
apparent during the early months of the occupa- 
tion of Japan.* The typhoonsand floods of Septem- 
ber 1945 reduced an already poor rice crop to the 
lowest level in over thirty years. This fact, in addi- 
tion to the total cessation of food imports for the 
first six months of the occupation, created a ration- 
ing crisis which began in December 1945 in the 
large cities and steadily worsened until June 1946, 
when widespread starvation was averted by the 
narrowest of margins through the emergency im- 
portation of grain. 

The dependence of Japan upon food imports is 


* This article is based on information derived from 
the records of the Japanese Ministry of Agriculture 
and Forestry and from the author’s personal experience 
as Deputy Chief (December 1945—November 1948) and 
Chief (November 1948- ) of the Food Branch of the 
Price and Distribution Division. 

The article is a personal contribution and does not 
necessarily represent the views of the organization with 
which the author is connected.—Editor. 


not a postwar phenomenon. For two decade 
Japan imported an average 3 million tons of food 
per year, equal to about 15 percent of her con- 
sumption. 

The basic reasons for imports of such magnitude 
are quite apparent. Japan has had a steadily in- 
creasing population, which has reached 82 million 
at the present, on a land area slightly less than the 
size of California. More important, only 16 percent 
of the land area of Japan proper is arable, giving 
rise to a population of about 3,000 per square mile 


of arable land, the highest of any major country in| 


the world. Japan’s dependence upon imports, how- 
ever, is less than might be expected, by virtue of 
the lack of a dairy and cattle industry of any siz 
and the highest rice yield of any major rice pro 
ducer in the world. 

The occupation of Japan has marked no signifi 
cant departure from food-control policies previ 
ously established by the Japanese government. 
Rather, present controls represent a gradual im- 
provement of measures taken as early as 1939 and 
extended until 1942, by which time virtually 
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all the control measures which now exist had been 
promulgated. 

The cutbreak of the Sino-Japanese incident in 
July 1937 marked the beginning of the transition 
from a peace to a war economy. This transition 
inevitably affected staple food. The movement of 
population from rural to urban areas to work in 
munition factories; the general increase in con- 
sumption due to wartime inflation; the growing 
requirement of rice for military purposes; and the 
increased Korean consumption due to industriali- 
zation—all served gradually to change the supply- 
demand relationship of rice. The period April 
1939-February 1942, consequently, was character- 
ized by growing governmental control over the 
collection and distribution of staple foodstuffs. 
Measures passed during this period to implement 
government food policies are described below. 

1. Rice Distribution Control Law, April 11, 
1939. This law provided the legal basis for three 
control measures. First, the Rice Exchange and 
other rice markets were closed and the Japan 
Rice Company, a quasi-governmental organization, 
was created to purchase all rice for urban con- 
sumption. Second, all agents who handled rice 
had to be licensed by the government. Finally, 
the government was empowered to control the 
distribution of rice in the event of an emergency. 
Based upon authority granted in this section of 
the law, the government fixed the price of rice in 
August 1939. 

2. Emergency Rice Distribution Control Regula- 
tion, August 20, 1939. This regulation provided for 
the compulsory marketing of all indigenous rice 
through the agricultural associations. 

3. Rice Control Regulations, October 24, 1940. 
These regulations established compulsory rice col- 
lections for all rice produced in excess of the farm- 
ers’ requirements for seed, feed, and food. 

4. From June 1940 through October 1941, a 


_ series of regulations were promulgated that ex- 


tended to all cereals the controls already existing 
on rice. These regulations were as follows: Wheat 
and Barley Distribution Control Regulations, 
June 10, 1940; Wheat Distribution Control Regu- 
lations, July 15, 1940; Wheat Flour Distribution 
Control Regulations, August 8, 1940; Miscella- 


-| neous Cereals Distribution Control Regulations, 


November 14, 1940; Wheat and Barley Distribu- 


‘| tion Control Regulations, June 1941; Wheat Flour 


Distribution Control Regulations, July 1941; 
Potato Distribution Control Regulations, August 


1941; and Miscellaneous Cereals Distribution Con- 
trol Regulations, October 1941. 

5. Foodstuffs Control Law, February 21, 1942. 
This law incorporated all previous staple food- 
control laws, establishing comprehensive controls 
over the collection and distribution of staple 
foodstuffs. Food rationing, which had been es- 
tablished in the six largest cities in April 1941, was 
extended throughout the nation. The distribution 
of staple foodstuffs through designated merchants 
was eliminated and quasi-governmental foodstuffs 
control corporations in each prefecture were created 
to perform this function. The government con- 
tributed 50 percent of the capital, and associations 
of merchants, wholesalers, and rice markets con- 
tributed the remaining 50 percent of the capital 
for these corporations. 

A high degree of success was achieved by the 
government during the war years in its efforts to 
collect and distribute staple foodstuffs in ac- 
cordance with the legal measures described above. 
Immediately following the surrender, however, 
food controls deteriorated to a considerable degree. 
Several factors contributed to this phenomenon. 
First, there was a significant decline in the effective: 
ness of the complex administrative machinery 
required to administer controls, inevitable in a 
defeated country. Second, farmers, disillusioned 
by the defeat, no longer stimulated by the call of 
patriotism and discouraged by the lack of promised 
incentive goods, became far less cooperative in 
delivering their assigned crop quotas. The low 
ration level, furthermore, created blackmarket 
prices as high as 25 times the official prices, result- 
ing in a substantial drain of rice from the rural 
to urban areas. Finally, the disastrous typhoon 
of September 1945 delayed the assignment of col- 
lection quotas and created a situation in which 
uncooperative farmers and prefectural governors 
could establish crop production figures at levels 
below those actually attained. 

During these early months, occupation officials, 
still in the process of orientation, had little effective 
participation in either the collection or distribu- 
tion phase of food control. By February 1946, 
however, the development of the food crisis re- 
quired immediate action. Rice collections were 
only 60 percent completed compared to the 90 
percent completion accomplished by this date in 
former years, and food stocks in large cities were 
at levels which prevented orderly ration distribu- 
tion. It was at this time that the occupation author- 
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ities took their first effective action with respect 
to the food problem, and the Japanese government 
subsequently acted under increasing direction and 
surveillance from General Headquarters and Mili- 
tary Government Teams. 

Largely at the instigation of the occupation 
officers concerned with food, the Japanese govern- 
ment promulgated the Emergency Imperial Food 
Ordinance on February 17, 1946, which provided 
for the confiscation of crops to fulfill rice quotas. 
Legal safeguards against the abuse of this power 
were incorporated in the ordinance. 

The promulgation of this ordinance marked the 
beginning of gradually increasing effectiveness of 
the administration of food controls. While the 
Japanese government has been responsible for the 
execution of food policies, occupation authorities 
have taken an active participation in the establish- 
ment of policies with respect to production esti- 
mates, quota assignments, quota collections, price 
determination, blackmarket control, rationing or- 
ganizations and techniques, and ration levels. In 
addition, comprehensive surveillance over the ad- 
ministration of food policies has been provided by 
military government teams in each prefecture. 

The beginning of the food-control cycle is the 
assignment of preplanting collection quotas for 
rice, wheat, and barley, white potatoes, and sweet 
potatoes. This system was initiated in 1948; previ- 
ously, quotas were assigned after production esti- 
mates were made. It was designed to provide an 
incentive to production by establishing quotas at 
an optimum level prior to planting. These quotas 
may be adjusted downward at the final quota 
determination at harvest time, but they cannot 
be increased in any event. Prices equal to three 
times the basic price are paid for deliveries in ex- 
cess of the original preplanting quota in the case 
of grains and 2.5 times the basic price in the case 
of potatoes. 

Late in the growing season the final production 
estimates are made. Collection quotas are deter- 
mined by deducting authorized farmer retention 
for food (average 600 grams of brown rice equiva- 
lents per capita per day), feed and seed from the 
final production estimates. At this point, consid- 
erable pressure from occupation authorities is 
necessary to bring quotas up to realistic levels. 

The national quota is broken down into prefec- 
tural quotas at a national quota conference at- 
tended by prefectural governors where a good deal 
of bargaining inevitably occurs. The governors in 
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turn break the prefectural quotas down to 
(county) quotas and finally to village quotas, ay Si™ 
the village level, the quotas are finally assigned to fam 
individual farmers. Obviously, the margin of error |S!4¢ 
increases with each quota breakdown, and when ™¢! 
the quota finally reaches the farmer there is often 3° | 
little relationship between his theoretical author. 22° 
ized retention and his actual retention. pric 

The collection of quotas is the area of most direct T 
and intensive occupation participation. Military con 
government teams use many devices, including mo 
tours of each village, to bring to bear upon each| “P' 
farmer the prestige and authority of the occupa-| bee! 
tion forces in persuading him to fulfill his quota. in | 
Their efforts have been very successful in the col. | ™° 
lection of the 1947 and 1948 crops, resulting jn \5°4' 
many cases, in “‘over-collection,” that is, the actual the 
retention being insufficient to provide for the |8™ 
farmers’ needs until the following harvest. In |8' 
these cases, which are actually the result of faulty |" 
quota breakdown, the farmers are issued so-called | 8° 
“return rations” when their food supply is ex- coll 
hausted. 

The collected food is purchased by a public cor- 
poration known as the Staple Food Kodan, which | 
stores, transports, processes, and distributes the 
food to the final consumers. This organization is an 
outgrowth of the Foodstuffs Control Corporation 
created in 1942. It is wholly rather than partially 
government-owned, and only oneorganization exists 
instead of one per prefecture. Relatively little | 


To 


wit 
surveillance is required over the distribution activi- | wat 
ties of the Kodan. jo 

Food distribution policy matters such as ration self 
levels, ration techniques, extraction rates, and in- will 
dustrial food uses are controlled in detail by oc- |“ 
cupation officials. The lever here is the firm con- of 1 
trol by SCAP (Supreme Commander for Allied §00 
Powers) over the importation and release of food. _ 

Blackmarketing controls are exercised most ef- bem 
fectively by control of transportation. Road blocks | for 
and frequent railroad passenger checks have re- | 
duced blackmarketing to manageable levels. Never- 
theless, hundreds of tons of rice weekly purchased 
illicitly from farmers are carried to the large cities 
on the backs of railroad passengers. The staple 
food ration for adults, increased from 1,246 to 
1,350 calories per day in November 1948, still is 
at a modest level resulting in a blackmarket price 
up to ten times the official price. Blackmarketing 
in such a situation is inevitable. 

The pricing of staple foods, previously conducted 


i 


on an expediency basis, has been on a parity basis 
since 1946. The Japanese government was un- 
familiar with the parity concept and required con- 
of erry|Siderable education before officially adopting this 
1d when ‘method of pricing. The parity index, with a 1934— 
is often 36 base period, was developed jointly by the Jap- 
author. |anese and American officials. The current rice 
price is 156 times the base period price. 

The continuation of such comprehensive food 
controls as described above undeniably becomes 
more difficult with the passage of time. This is 
especially true in Japan where great effort has 
been made to create a basic spirit of democracy 
quot, jit the agricultural population, traditionally the 
the co}. | most subservient element in the nation. The con- 
ting in | sequent development of political consciousness on 
- actual | the part of farmers and local governments, ag- 
or the |gravated by appeals made to farmers by political 
ast, Jn |Sroups seeking to capitalize on the existing eco- 
faulty | Bomic situation, has made the task of the central 
-called government with respect to quota assignment and 
collection more onerous with each successive crop. 
To accomplish the task, the government has had 
to place progressively greater reliance upon the 
authority of SCAP. SCAP 4nd military govern- 
ment teams, in turn, have been gradually spend- 
ing, so to speak, their reserve of prestige and 
authority in forcing the continuation of food 
controls. 

Japan’s economic prospects are not bright. Even 
'with the most austere consumption levels and 
. | with substantial United States financial aid Japan 
cannot hope to achieve a condition of economic 
self-support until about 1953. The interim period 
-, | will require the most careful husbanding of foreign 
exchange in order to import maximum quantities 
of raw materials to be processed into exportable 
goods and to minimize the importation of con- 
sumable goods such as food. One cannot avoid the 
conclusion, then, that food controls must continue 
for an indefinite period in the future. 
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The early months of 1949 saw the high point of 
effectiveness of food controls reached in postwar 
Japan. The 1948 rice collection quota had been 
exceeded by 5 percent; the wheat and barley quota 
by 3 percent; the white potato quota by 18 percent; 
and the sweet potato quota by as much as 46 per- 
cent. Various measures, including “ghost” popu- 
lation drives and a Foodstuff Management Law 
amendment to strengthen the hand of the central 
government with respect to prefectural food alloca- 
tions, had improved an already good distribution 
system. 

In spite of these developments, the fundamental 
dilemma of maintaining strict and effective food 
controls in a framework of democracy was fast 
becoming apparent. Government spokesmen as 
well as minority political parties were making 
irresponsible statements to farmers regarding re- 
laxation of controls. Informal instructions from 
operating officials of SCAP with respect to pro- 
duction estimates, heretofore sufficient to cause 
the adoption of realistic quotas, were ignored— 
necessitating the issuance of instructions backed 
by the direct authority of General MacArthur. 
In addition, farm groups were becoming increas- 
ingly vociferous about the financial straits of the 
rural population. 

SCAP policy is to continue unchanged the 
necessary food controls. The Nine-Point Stabiliza- 
tion Program prepared by Washington policy 
makers and submitted to SCAP in December 1948, 
in fact, specifically requires a strengthening of 
food controls. The task will be increasingly diffi- 
cult during the occupation. The need for food con- 
trols upon the termination of the occupation un- 
doubtedly will remain—the government’s ability 
or willingness to administer controls will be proble- 
matical. A failure to maintain basic food controls, 
however, may have serious implications for the 
economic future of Japan. 
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NEWS NOTES AND COMMENTS 


ACTIVITIES OF 


An article by Karl W. Hayter of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College, DeKalb, on “Seed Hum- 
buggery among the Western Farmers, 1850-1888,” is 
printed in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
‘Quarterly, 58:52-68 (January 1949). 

Merrill E. Jarchow of Carleton College has completed 
a history of early agriculture in Minnesota which the 
Territorial Centennial Committee of Minnesota plans 
to publish in 1949. 

Dorothy O. Johansen of Reed College presented a 
paper before the Washington State Historical Society 
at Tacoma on Feb. 5, 1949, which is printed under the 
title, “Oregon’s Role in American History: An Old 
Theme Recast,” in the Pacific Northwest Quarlerly, 
40:85-92 (April 1949). 

Robert L. Jones of Marietta College has an article on 
“The Introduction of Farm Machinery into Ohio prior 
to 1865” in the Ohio State Archaeological and Historical 
Quarterly, 58:1-20 (January 1949). 

Herbert A. Kellar, director of the McCormick His- 
torical Association, addressed the Oregon Historical 
Society on Oct. 23, 1948. For the written version of this 
address, see “Some Phases of Oregon History” in the 
Oregon Historical Quarterly, 49:267-283 (December 
1948). In an address before the Chicago corral of the 
Westerners on Dec. 13, 1948, Kellar sketched the early 
history of American milling and discussed in detail the 
historical reconstruction of the gristmill on the McCor- 
mick plantation in Virginia. For a summary, see “An 
Early American Gristmill” in the Westerners’ Brand 
Book, 6(1):1-3, 5-8 (March 1949). 

Nelson Klose of Central State College, Edmond, 
Okla., has an article on “Dr. Henry Perrine, Tropical 
Plant Enthusiast” in the Florida Historical Quarterly, 
27:189-201 (October 1948). 

The study by Barnes F. Lathrop of the University 
of Texas on “Migration into East Texas, 1835-1860,” 
has been printed in the Southwestern Historical Quar- 
terly, 52:1-31, 184-208, 325-348 (July, October 1948, 
January 1949). His article, “History from Census Re- 
turns,” appears in zbid., 51:293-312 (April 1948). 

The article by George F. Lemmer of the University 
of North Dakota on “Missouri Agriculture as Revealed 


MEMBERS 


in the Eastern Agricultural Press, 1823-1869” appear 
in the Missouri Historical Review, April, July 1948, 

The article by Rodney C. Lochr of the University of 
Minnesota on “Jason C. Easton, Territorial Banker” 
has been printed in Minnesota History, 29:223-24 
(September 1948). 

Alexander Mackay-Smith’s recent publication, Th 
Thoroughbred in the Lower Shenandoah Valley, 1785- 
1842 (Winchester, Va., Pifer Printing Co., 1948, 43 p, 
illus.), is available from Mrs. William Carper, White’ 
Post, Va., at $3.50 per copy. 

Roy F. Nichols of the University of Pennsylvani: 
received the Pulitzer prize in history for his study, Thx 
Disruption of American Democracy (New York, Mac- 
millan Co., 1948, 612 p.). 

J. Orin Oliphant of Bucknell University is the author 
of “History of Livestock Industry in the Pacific North-| 
west,” in the Oregon Historical Quarterly, 49:3-29 
(March 1948), and “Newspapers of Washington Terri- 
tory,” in the Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 39: 233-23) 
(July 1948). 

Theodore Saloutos, University of California, Lo: 
Angeles, presented a paper on “Middle Western Agrar- 
ian Liberalism Between Two Wars” at a session of the 
M.V.H.A. at Madison, Wis., on Apr. 14, 1949. 

E. C. Stakman, chief of the division of plant pa 
thology and agricultural botany at the University o 
Minnesota, was elected president of the American As 
sociation for the Advancement of Science for 1949. 

Carl C. Taylor and seven colleagues of the U. § 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics are the authors o 
Rural Life in the United States (New York, Alfred A 
Knopf, 1949, 549 p., illus.). 

V. N. Valgren of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco 
nomics received a U. S. Department of Agricultur 
distinguished service award on May 16, 1949, for hi 
activities in promoting and improving farmers’ mutua 
insurance in the United States. 

Frans Verdoorn has resigned as director of the Lad 
Angeles State and County Arboretum and returned te 
his editorial, historical, and international relations work 
at Waltham, Massachusetts. 
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